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*““WYWEACE on earth, good will to men,’’ sang the Christmas angels 
looking down over Bethlehem more than nineteen hundred years 
ago this season, and it has seemed to us that we could not better 

use an issue at this Christmas-tide than by devoting it to spreading the 

Christmas spirit of peace, good will, fellowship and coéperation. And if in 

view of all the slaughter and butchery which crimson the earth at this holy 

season, ‘‘the brotherhood of man’’ seems yet far, far away as a working 


Community Organization the First Step Toward Community Progress 





whose progress is reported in this issue. The writer has recently 
been in consultation with a group of other men interested in organ- 
izing*‘ Community Leagues’”’ in this State—representatives of the State 
Farmers’ Union and State Departments of Agriculture, Education, 
and Health, etc.,—and we believe that organization forms have been 
perfected that are well worth considering by everybody interested in 
making his neighborhood a better place to live in. Look on page 15 




















A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL WITH AGRICULTURAL FEATURES AND TRANSPORTATION FOR PUPILS 





basis for international action, we can at least work confidently to pro- 
mote the spirit of brotherhood and coéperation in our own communities. 

And the very first thing needed, it seems to us, is to get an organiza- 
tion of your people. In all our general reading this year we have been 
struck with the fact that whenever conspicuous progress has been 
reported in any line of human achievement, it seems to have been the 
result of some sort of organization, and almost every letter about 





for the list of committees recommended for each ‘‘CommunityLeague’”’ 
and the subjects each committee is expected to look after. 

Nor should anybody think that having such a League of all the people 
of a community will hurt the local farmers’ organization or farm 
women’s organization. On the contrary, experience shows that just 
as a good, strong church helps make a strong Sunday school and a 
strong Sunday school helps make a strong church, so a strong com- 





neighborhood progress in this week’s 
Progressive Farmer points to exactly the 
same moral. Let even a small group of 
people get together, and it is impos- 
sible to say what great results will fol- 
low. They need not be extraordinary 
people, nor even highly educated people. 
The Great Master began the task of the 
world’s redemption with the organization 
of only a dozen humble Jewish workers 
and fishermen. 

Put it down among your plans for the 
coming year, therefore, that you are go- 
ing to get some such organization of the 
people of your neighborhood—some such 
neighborhood organization as those which 
have brought about the marvelously in- 
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munity organization helps make a strong 
farmers’ organization and vice versa. The 
people see how organization helps in one place 
and resolve to get yet more benefits from it. 

You know, Mr. Reader, how true is the 
ancient proverb, ‘““‘What’s everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business.’’ The only way 
to get public affairs, community affairs, prop- 
erly looked after is to put specific tasks on 
specific people. If you do not believe your 
14 community perfect therefore, but should like, 
on the contrary, tosee it go forward as other 
communities mentioned in this week’s paper, 
why not resolve now that you will set out to 
interest other men and women who will help 
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° a es you, and with them get your people together 


ment during the coming year? 











spiring results in various neighborhoods 


step toward community improvement. 


for neighborhood organization and improve- |} 
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set by the Big Bull Tractor is the patent steer wheel, running in 

the furrow, in line with the single bull wheel, making it posi- 
tively and automatically self-steering. , 

Just one instance of a simplicity of design never before attained in 

a farm power plant is the Big Bull direct drive with only four gears, doing 


away absolutely with complicated transmission and compensating gears. Special 
gear-shifting device. 


A es one instance of the new standard of efficiency 


Just one instance of the Bull quality of construction that makes 
for sturdiness, dependability and durability is the extra large crank shaft. 
Connecting rod bearings also extra strong. Where the strain is heaviest, the 
Bull is toughest. And you cannot put your finger on a single weak spot. 


Just one instance of the stamina of the Big Bull is the report on No. 6102, 
owned by J. W. Persohn, Keller, Texas. They started plowing Monday, 4:00 A. M., pulling 
two discs, 8 to 10 inches deep, in black land. They ran continuously—except for a 
thirty-minute stop—until Wednesday noon—56 hours. They only stopped then to give the 
men a rest. 


Back of the Big Bull guaranty is an unusual Service and:a recerd of successful $645 
operation on more than 7000 farms. Price of the Big Bull, F. O. B. Minneapolis 
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Immediate shipment can be made by Bull Tractor Distributors in all farm implement trade centers. 


Ming & Wright Co. Woodruff Mach. Co. The Mabry Co. 
1300 East Main St., Winder and Atlanta Ga, 1012 Empire Bidg., 
Richmond, Va. Distributors for South Caro- Birmingham, Ala. 


Distributors for Virginia, lina, Georgia and Florida, Distributors for Alabama, 
North Carolina and 
Maryland. 
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Wm. P. Luck & Co. Sattley Bull Tractor Co. Gale Hooper Co. 


Godshaux Bldg., 704 Commerce St., Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La, Dallas, Texas. Distributors for West Tenn, 
Distributors for Louisiana. Distributors for Texas, Mississippi and Arkansas 


Before you decide on buying amy tractor, write for full specifications and information about the many 
wonderful Bull Tractor features. 


Bull Tractor Company 
2658 University Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A Problem in Feeding Farm Animals 
READER has farm work horses, 
dairy cows and heifers and pigs 

to feed, and has the following availa- 

ble feeds: Cowpea hay; oat hay cut 

in the dough stage and run through a 

feed cutter; corn on the cob; and cot- 

tonseed. He has a feed grinder that 
will grind corn on the cob and cot- 
tonseed and mix them as ground. The 

prices of the feeds are 60 cents a 

bushel for shelled corn and cotton- 

seed $28 to $30 a ton. 

“How can these feeds be used to 
best advantage ?” 

For the horses, we would use equal 
parts by weight of the cowpea and 
cut oat hay giving, when idfe, at least 
1% pounds a day for 100 pounds of 
the animals’ weight; when at work, 
especially if the work be heavy, we 
would mot feed over 1 pound to 1% 
pounds of this hay mixture per 100 
pounds weight of the animals. When 
idle the horses will keep up on this 
hay mixture, if given a liberal allow- 
ance, without much grain. This is 
desirable when the hays are not mar- 
ketable or are cheaper than grains, 
which is usually the case. 

Horses at hard work are often 
given too much hay to do best, and 
we think 1% pounds a day for 100 
pounds of weight as much hay as 
they should have when the work is 
heavy, the balance of the feed requir- 
ed being supplied in. the grain or 
concentrates.., 

Such grain as is needed to keep the 
idle horses in the condition desired 
we would supply in corn-and-cob 
meal, if the hay is used as suggested 
above. The corn-and-cob meat may 
be mixed with the cut oat hay and if 
desired dampened just before feeding. 
Idle mature horses will have their 
needs for protein supplied by the 
cowpea and oat hay, and little will be 
gained by adding ground cotton seed. 
In fact, with cotton seed at $28 to $30 
a ton, the addition of cotton seed will 
materially increase the cost without 
adding proportionately to the value 
of the ration. 

For hard working horses we would 
add one part of cottonseed meal to 
eight to ten parts of corn-and-cob 
meal by weight, and feed as much of 
this mixture as the animals require to 
keep them in condition, This will 
probably be around 1% pounds a day 
for 100 pounds weight of the animals. 

We would use cottonseed meal in 
preference to cotton seed at $28 to 
$30 a ton, because. cottonseed meal is 
a better feed and as cheap at $42 a 
ton as seed at $28 a ton. But even 
with hard working horses, there is 
little need of mixing cottonseed meal 
with the corn-and-cob meal when 
they are receiving cowpea and oat 
hays, and with cotton seed and cot- 
tonseed meal at the prices mentioned 
we would not feed either. 

For the dairy cows we would feed 
equal parts.of the hays mentioned, 
giving alf they will consume and 
then, provided cottonseed meal can 
be laid down for $35 a ton or less, we 
would suggest mixing one part of 
cottonseed meal to two parts of the 
corn-and-cob meal by weight and giv- 
ing one pound of the grain mixture 
for every 3%4 pounds of milk produc- 
ed per day. The heifers may be safe- 
ly fed on the same mixtures, giving 
enough to keep them growing nicely. 

For the 75-pound pigs we would 
feed ground shelfed corn or corn on 
the ear, and either feed them what 
cowpea hay they will eat from a rack, 
or run the hay through the feed cut- 
ter, wet it and alfow it to stand 12 
hours and then mix this cut pea hay 


with the corn meal. As much of the 
cut hay may be used with the corn 
meal as the pigs will consume readily. 
The cowpea hay will not be as valua- 
ble for these small pigs as for brood 
sows or older hogs, because most too 
buiky; but if no other feeds can be 
used the cut cowpea hay will add 
much to the corn ration. While it 
may be wise to feed some of the cow- 
pea hay to these pigs, we feel that it 
will also probably pay to buy a small 
amount of digester tankage to mix 
with the corn meal, say about one 
part of tankage to eight parts of corn 
meal. 





MOST PROFITABLE WAY TO USE 
A LEGUME CROP 


As a General Rule Grazing Will Prob- 
ably Pay Best, Though Existing Lo- 
cal Conditions Must Always Be 
Considered 


E- ARE asked to discuss the fol- 

lowing question: “What will be 
found most profitable, (1) plow un- 
der a crop of clover or cowpeas; (2) 
graze the crop off with livestock; (3) 
harvest the crop for hay, or hay and 
seed, and sell; or (4) harvest the crop 
and feed it to livestock?” 

In order to have some definite ba- 
sis for this discussion and to give the 
discussion more definite form, we 
may assume that the crop of cow- 
peas or clover would make one ton 
of cured hay per acre. We must, for 
the same purposes, assume a value 
for the crops when fed or give it a 
definite feeding value, which we may 
set at $12 a ton. It may be more or 
less. Our basis for the discussion is 
still incomplete, and to bring the 
matters involved to still more definite 
form we assume that nitrogen is 
worth 20 cents a pound and phos- 
phoric acid and potash each worth 5 
cents a pound. It is still further nec- 
essary to know the composition, or at 
least the plant foods, in a ton of cow- 
pea or clover Hay. The following will 
be sufficiently near correct, as applied 
to either, to meet our needs. 

One ton of cowpea or clover hay 
contains: 

Nitrogen 


Phosphorie acid .... 
Potash 


45 pounds 
- 10 pounds 

35 pounds 

Now to take our questions up in 
order: 

1. If the crop of one ton is plow- 
ed under we then receive in addition 
to its humts-forming value, its plant 
food value, as follows: 

45 pounds nitrogen at 20c 


10 pounds. phosphoric acid at 5c 
35 pounds potash at ic 


We are unable to measure its hu- 
mus value, but it is necessary to re- 
member that it has such a value. It 
must also be understood that we are 
not discussing the economy of grow- 
ing such a crop for soil improvement, 
for the potash and phosphoric acid in 
the crop came from the soil, while 
nitrogen comes largely from the air, 
‘but we are considering the value of a 
ton of this hay when turned under as 
compared with its removal from the 
land, or when used in some other 
way. 

2. When the crop is grazed we 
have allowed a feeding value of $122 
ton 

If we assume that 85 per cent ofkhe 
plant foods in the crop passes 
through the animals and is left on the 
land, it may. be slightly more but 
probably not less, the combined fer- 
tilizer and feed value of the one ton 


of hay when grazed will be as fol- 

lows : 

Feed. value $12.0 

Fertilizer value, 85 per cent of $11.25. 
wees dep 3 604 deg BUEN i ay se 

In grazing the crop, or in passing 
it through the livestock, one-half to 
two-thirds of its humus-forming val- 
ue is lost, which is an item worth con- 
sidering, especially when poor land, 
very deficient in humus, is being 
cropped. 

3. The third question necessitates 
assuming a cost for harvesting and 
marketing anda market or selling 
price of the hay, in order to make a 
fair comparison: These will vary 
through rather wide limits, but keep- 
ing this in mind, the items may be 
changed to suit actual factS in any 
particular case in estimating the 
value of this method of disposing of 
the crop, compared with the others. 

If we assume a selling price of $15 
a ton and a cost of $2 a ton for har- 
vesting, $1 a ton for baling, and $1 a 
ton for hauling to market, we have 
a net value of $11 a ton for the crops 
when sold ‘on the market. The cost 
of marketing may be $3 to $6 a ton if 
shipping by rail is necessary to mar- 
ket the crop. In such case the mar- 
ket price might also be higher. If the 
seed be threshed and the seed and 
straw sold separately, more money 
may be obtained, but the cost will 
also be greater, and as a general rule 
the net returns will not differ greatly, 
except with unusual yields of seed 
and especially favorable conditions 
for harvesting and threshing. 

4. The fourth question involves 
the additional question of saving the 
plant foods in the manure, as well as 
the cost of harvesting and its feeding 
value. 


Assuming the same feeding value 
of $12 a ton and the same harvesting 
cost of $2 a ton, we have a net feed- 
ing value of $10. In most cases the 
harvesting cost is much higher in the 
South than we have allowed, $2 a 
ton, because of the difficulty of cur- 
ing cowpea and clover hay, and more 
especially because of the lack of eco- 
nomical methods of handling by la- 
bor-saving machinery. 


If we assume that one-half the val- 
ue of the plant foods that pass 
through the animals is saved and put 
back on the land we have the folfow- 
ing results, omitting the cost of hand- 
ling the manure: 

Feeding value, less cost of harvesting $10.00 


Fertilizer value, 50 per cent of 85 per 
eent of $11.25 4.78 


Assuming that our facts are ap- 
proximately correct, or that our as- 
sumptions are as accurate as the 
facts can or need be stated in a gen- 
eral proposition of this sort, we have 
the following values obtained by the 
four different methods of handling a 
crop of cowpeas or clover that will 
make one ton of cured hay: 

1. Value when plowed under, $11.25, ex- 
clusive of humus value; 

2, Value when grazed, $21. 56, exclusive of 
humus value; 

8. Value when harvested and sold, $11.00, 
after deducting cost of harvesting and 
marketing; 

4. - Value when harvested and fed, $14.78, 
exclusive of humus value, 

If we disregard the fertilizer value 
when grazed and when fed, there will 
be- little difference in the values ob- 
tained by the different methods. The 
totaf values will be greatest when 
grazed and when harvested and fed, 
while the fertilizer and humus values 
awuame @teatest whefi.plowed under. 

The actual cash or money received 
nay be most when the crop is har- 
vested and sold, if labor and the part 
of the. farm (plant foods) thrown in, 
are not valued. For poor lands, es- 
pecially deficient in humus, the plow- 
ing of the crop under may be most 
profitable; but when it can be done, 


grazing will be found the best and 
most profitable method of handling 
the crop, 

When. the crop is sold for hay it 
must be remembered that a large part: 
of the $9 worth of nitrogen came 
from the air, since we are dealing 
with a legume crop, and really only 
$2.25 worth of the farm (the phos~ 
phoric acid and potash) is thrown in 
or sold with the hay. 

With rich lands, or when the phos-— 

phoric acid and potash are replaced” 
in cheaper form, this may be a profit- 
able method of disposing of the crop.. 
The only trouble is that we too fre=) 
quently do not replace the phosphoric 
acid and potash, and the farm is to 
that extent made poorer, or that 
much of the farm is sold. In harvest- 
ing and feeding, especially to dairy 
cattle or young growing animals, a 
higher feeding value than that given” 
may be obtained, and 75 per cent, in- 
stead of 50 per cent of the plant 
foods in the manure, may be saved by 
proper methods. If these better meth- 
ods of saving the manure are used 
the increase in plant foods saved will 
pay for hauling the manure back to 
the fields. 
._ The question given us, therefore, 
must be answered in consideration of 
the existing conditions, and no defin= 
ite statement can be made as to which 
is the best method of handling the 
crop in all cases. 


Fertilizing Value of Castor Bean Meal 


SOUTH Carolina reader asks: 
“What is the fertilizer value of — 
castor bean meal (castor pomace) an- © 
alyzing 7 per cent of ammonia (5.765. 
per cent nitrogen) and about the 
same potash as cottonseed meal, and 
selling at $29.50 a ton, compared with 
cottonseed’ meal and acid phos- 
phate?” : 
The following is perhaps a fair av- — 
erage of the composition of castor 
pomace: 
Nitrogen 


Puonnuarie acid 
Potash 





6.5 to 6.0 per cent 
2.0 per cent 
1.0 per cent 

The following gives the composition — 
of standard cottonseed meal: 

6.2 to 6.6 per cent 
2.8 per cent 
1.8 per cent 

It will be seen that while there is 
not much difference in the per cent of © 
potash in castor pomace and cotton- 
seed meal, there is not enough in 
either to make any large difference in 
their values per ton. Neither sup- 
plies sufficient potash to make its use 
for the purpose of supplying that” 
plant food worth considering seri- 
ously. 

Allowing a value of 20 cemts a 
pound for nitrogen and 5 cents a 
pound each for phosphoric acid and 
potash, a ton of cottonseed meal con- 
taining 6.2 per cent of nitrogen is 
worth $33.25 when castor pomace of 
the composition given above sells for 
$29.50. Neither should be considered 
seriously as a source of potash or 
phosphoric acid, although both con- 
tain small quantities of those plant 
foods. They furnish nitrogen in 
about equally. available form, al- 
though the per cent furnished by cot- 
tonseed meal is somewhat higher. — 

We cannot compare castor pomace 
with acid phosphate, except to state 
that acid phosphate contains 14 to 16 
per cent phosphoric acid, castor pom- 
ace contains only about 2 per cent, 
and it is slightly less readily availa- 
ble. 

It may he claimed that we have not 
allowed a sufficiently high price for- 
the potash in castor pomace, under 
present conditions; but if the value 
of the potash be estimated at a high- 
er figure, the comparison is more 
favorable to cottonseed meal, be- 
cause it contains a higher per cent of 
that plant food. 


Phosphoric acid 
Potash 
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What Farmers Want to Know 









] By W. F. Massey 









































































































The Winter Garden 


O ONE who has a lot of hotbed 
sashes and frames the garden is 
$ interesting in winter as in summer. 
course we have the outdoor crops 
onions, kale, spinach, parsnips and 
Sify and leeks, but in the frames 
we get a still greater variety. As I 
have before said, I use small porta- 
ble frames for three sashes each. 
en instead of following in a frame 
with the same crop I can move it to 
fresh soil. These frames are made 
with angle iron corners so that they 
n be unscrewed in the spring and 


ay of the cultivation of the garden. 
re ee 


_ Just now we have nearly consumed 
crop of Grand Rapids lettuce from 
e of these frames. This frame by 
Christmas will be sowed to beets and 
radishes in rows six inches apart, and 
pen the radishes come out, the 
eets will have 12-inch rows, and in 
March the same frame will be moved 
© be set in tomato plants from the 
| greenhouse and the beets can stand 
all the cold after that and will be 
ready to pull by the'time other folks 
are getting the ae up. 


Then there are two other frames 
anted to Big Boston lettuce that is 
w beginning to head nicely and 
omises to be headed well for Christ- 
as. Another frame is now being 
+ with Big Boston lettuce from 
ants that are yet outside. As the 
‘wo frames now in Big Boston will 
ve more than my family of three 
n eat in the time I want it cleared, 
ye will sell part of the lettuce to the 
ocers, and when a frame is cleared 
ill sow seed of the Prizetaker onion 
bout the ‘middle of January to make 
plants for setting out in late March, 
d this frame too will be moved and 
ed for hardening off tomato plants. 
* * 


Another frame is full of double curl- 
parsley, which the cook considers 
dispensable in the kitchen. Another 
ame in January will be planted with 
seed of early cabbage and cauliflow- 
, to succeed the plants sowed in the 
il. These too will be hardened off 
March and the frame removed for 
owing seed of the late tomato plants 
fo come in after the earliest. ones 
which were sowed in February in the 
eenhouse. Then later in the open 
ound we will sow seed of the best 
jomatoes to make a crop that will 
me in late and run till frost. 
x * 

Eggplant oF I do not sow till 
arch in the greenhouse, for these are 
“ver set out till*the soil is warm in 
ine. The various frames give a lot 
‘of work all winter, and firing the hot 





‘water boiler for the greenhouse 
eps one rather busy. 
Rooting Geraniums 


FRIEND asks how I root ge- 
ranium cuttings. She says she 
made some in the fall and put them 
a pan of wet sand and they rooted. 
_ There is no plant more easily prop- 
gated than the scarlet geraniums. I 
not grow a great many, for they 
do not bed out well here as they do 
orth. But florists know that they 
nnot do well with geranium cut- 
ings in the sand bed where they root 
iny other things. I simply make 
€ cuttings about three or four 
iches long, strip off all leaves except 
© or three at the tip and put the 
tings at once into flower pots of 
e two and one-half inch size, press- 
ng the soil firmly to them and water- 
ze. Then after that keep the pots 
mply moist, but not wet. Last fall 
made 30 cuttings of various gerani- 
and potted themand placed them 
my greenhouse bench, and every 
of them is growing. They will be 
fted'to larger pots towards spring, 












































and when we need the room in the 
greenhouse they will be set into a 
cold frame under the double-glazed 
sashes. I put them into a frame last 
spring when they were in four-inch 
pots, setting the pots on coal ashes 
to keep the roots from running out. 
This was in February, and by the 
time frost was over they were all up 
against the glass. 

I establish the young tea rose cut- 
ting in pots in the same way and pack 
them off into a frame for panting 
later. 





Lime and Floats 


OW fine should limestone be 

ground? Will it be better to 
apply it on crops like clover and cow- 
peas just before plowing them under? 
Under what conditions will floats, 
ground so as to pass an 80-mesh 
screen, be of most benefit to the 
soil?” 

I would prefer limestone ground. 
fine enough for 90 per cent to pass 
through a screen 100 meshes to the 
square inch. There is no better place 
to use it than to harrow in after 
plowing under peas or clover. Floats 


side of buildings to ‘shelter them 
from the sun, they will make some 
bloom if the crown of the roots is set 
only an inch or so from the. surface. 

I still grow some peonies, but our 
hot sandy soil is unfavorable to them, 
and while I get some flowers, they are 
scanty as compared with those grown 
50 miles north of me. 

But, as I have said, we can grow 
crape myrtles, the double-flowered 
pomegranate, and the Chinese Aza- 
leas, and from Raleigh south the 
Camellia Japonica flourishes and 
blooms earlier than the lilac. Then 
the sweet little banana shrub, Mag- 
nolia fuscata, grows nicely in the 
South and they have nothing like it 
in the North. And the amaryllis 
bulbs that they grow in greenhouses 
North will bloom finely in the open 
ground here and make fine bulbs that 
the Northern trade is glad to buy. 

Soil and climate determine the best 
cultivation for any section. The tube- 
rose bulbs used to be grown north of 
North Carolina, but it developed that 
a certain section of North Carolina 
could grow these better than any- 
where else in the world, and now the 
dealers depend on the Magnolia sec- 
tion for all.the tuberose bulbs sold 
north and in England. 


Formerly all the narcissus bulbs 
were imported from Europe, but a 
few growers in southeast Virginia 
started to grow them, and now they 
are shipped from Portsmouth by the 





under it. 


labor-saving machinery. 


coéperative society. 


prone to think.—Herbert Quick. | 





COOPERATIVE FARMING IN THE FUTURE 





AM not without my dreams also of the brotherhood of man, and all farming 
But I see it as a society based on codperative farming. 
are larger than now, and the people live in villages, going out to work in the 
morning, coming home with songs at night to sit in the great hall in the village, 
and look at artistic shows, and listen to fine music. 
Automobiles wait to-take the people on visits to near- 
by villages; steam and electricity make light the labors of the fields, 
are milked by milking machines, and the bread mixed, and the dishes washed, 
and the manure spread, and: everything that can be so done is done by machines. 
There is no poverty, no lonely life on isolated farms, no crowding in the city slums. 
The work is divided and supervised by specialists. Production is carried on with 
all the economy of the modern factory, and all the produce distributed justly.**** 
And he who prefers to work alone will have access to land as freely as has the 


And this dream may be nearer to the realm of the attainable than we are 


The fields 


The work is done by the best 


The cows 








or ground phosphate rock will havea 
more speedy effect on crops when ap- 
plied in turning under vegetable 
growth or mixing it in stable manure, 
100 pounds to each ton. It will double 
the efficiency of the manure. Applied 
on land poor in humus it will be a long 
while in showing effect. 





Grow Plants Suited to Your Climate 


I AM almost daily asked by our 
flower-loving women in the South 
how to make lilacs and peonies bloom. 
Many of these inquirers have recent- 
ly moved South from the North and 
Northwest, where they grew these 
things with ease. But there are some 
things to whieh climate sets @ bar. 
They can succeed with some things in 
the North, which we cannot grow 
with success in the South, and we can 
grow a host of finer things which our 
Northern friends cannot. 

Therefore when a lady asks me 
how to make lilacs bloom in the 
South I tell her that we can grow 
crape myrtles and get a finer bloom 
and a longer bloom than the North- 
ern folks can get on the lilac, and the 
Northern folks cannot grow crape 
myrtles. Therefore let us leave them 
the lilacs. : 

Peonies from northern Maryland 
northward makea magnificent bloom, 
while here in southeastern Maryland 
we get only scattering flowers. Some 


bloom can be had in the South it the- 


million, and the Northern florists find 
that the American-grown bulbs bloom 
more quickly: in their greenhouses 
than the imported ones. I grew bulbs 
of the Chinese sacred lily, Narcissus 
tazetta, in North Carolina, which plac- 
ed alongside the imported Chinese 
bulbs were in bloom first in bowls of 
water. There are many things which 
Southern gardeners can produce to 
advantage if they only find out the 
special adaptation of their soil and 
climate for the various crops. 





Keeping and Growing Cannas 


INDLY tell me how to care for 

cannas in winter and how to 
grow them from seed. We have a 
young orchard two years old, and 
would like to know the best way 
to fertilize to hasten the growth. 
Have spread tobacco stalks around 
the trees and have been planting 
cowpeas in the orchard and have oats 
in it now for the winter. I have a 
beautiful lawn from the seed you ad- 
vised me to sow. What shall I do to 
fertilize it this winter?” 

Cut the. dead tops off the cannas 
and lift the whole bunch with all the 
soil that adheres to them, and pack 
them in a warm cellar. Mine are ina 
cellar where there is a hot water 
boiler. Then, having a surplus, I, bur- 
ied. them~“outside and covered well 
with straw and the dead tops, and 
then mounded the earth well over 


plants are set in strong clay loam and. ghem. IT have kept them in this way 


a rather moist place, but we can 
never get the magnificent bloom they 
get in the North, except in the moun- 
tain sections, and in any section \if 
the roots of the peony are planted 
too deep they will fail to bloom well. 
Set in moist soil and on the north 


in ordinary winters, but in a very 
cold winter they sometimes rot. Dah- 
lias I bury in same way and cover 
with thicknesses of old newspapers, 
and they have the earth well mcound- 
ed over them, and I never lose a root 
in this way. To grow cannas from 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


seed sow them now and cover about 
three inches deep and they will ger- 
minate in spring: If kept dry till 
spring you will have to cut, file or 
grind the seed till the white shows 
through, and then soak them two 
days in warm water before planting. 
They will then grow well, but if 
planted in spring without this treat- 
ment few will grow. : 

In the young orchard the best thing 
is to cultivate it in some early vege- 
table crop, and about the first of July 
sow to*crimson clover, or sow cow- 
peas and turn them under later for 
sowing the clover. The oats will be 
all right if you turn them under in 
early spring, but if you let them ripen 
they will injure the trees. Give the 
orchard 300 pounds of raw bone meal 
in spring, and at same time give a 
similar application to the lawn. I 
shall use on my lawn raw bone meal 
made as fine as corn meal or finer. 





Cover Crops 


ILL oats be of any good to land 

to prevent washing in winter? 
Will they add anything to the soil as 
manure if turned under say in March? 
If so, what kind?” 

Any growing crop on the land in 
winter will to some extent prevent 
washing, and further the crop will 
get and use the soluble nitrates that 
otherwise would leach from the soil 
in the winter rains. Oats sowed in 
September and given a chance to 
make a strong fall growth will make 
a good winter cover. Turned under 
in spring they will add some organic 
matter to the soil for the following 
crop to use, and will have saved some 
nitrogen that might have been lost by 
leaching, but they do not gain nitro- 
gen from the air as clover would have 
done. Oats sowed now would not 
amount to much to. turn under in 
spring. Rye can still be sowed, as it 
is very hardy. But to get a good win- 
ter cover crop of any sort the sowing 
should be done in early fall. The kind 
of oats for the purpose named makes 
little difference. Any of the winter 
varieties of oats will do. But as I 
have said, it is too late to sow oats 
of any sort to amount to much for 
turning under. 





Carnations and Chrysanthemums 


HAVE a small hothouse and 
want to know more about treat- 
ing the carnations for winter bloom- 
ing. I have been successful with the 
“mop-headed” chrysanthemums and 


‘sold $35 worth of them this fall, and 


would like to be as. fortunate with 
the carnations.” 

With strong and healthy plants 
there should be no difficulty in grow- 
ing the carnations planted in beds on 
the benches of the greenhouse. The 
chief points to observe are to avoid 
too high a temperature and excess of 
water. The soil must be kept moist, 
of course, but not merely sprinkled 
on top. Let go till the soil evidently 
needs water, and then wet it clear 
through. A night temperature of 45 
to 50 is warm enough for carnations. 
Give plenty of air on sunny days. 





Magnolias from Seed 


agen tell me how to grow mag- 
nolias from seed.” 

Clean the seed from the pulp and 
sow them at once in a well made seed 
bed. They will germinate in spring, 
but not if kept dry till spring. After 
one summer’s growth take them up 
in spring and nip the end of the tap 
root, and pull off all the leaves and 
transplant to rows where you can 
cultivate them till large enough, then 
set out permanently. And whenever 
transplanted be sure to take off the 
leaves, for if these are left they will 
evaporate the moisture from the 
plant before the roots are recovered 
enough to supply them and the plants 
will die. All broad-leaved evergreens 
should have the leaves removed in 
transplanting. 





Have “The Prisoner of Zenda” read aloud 
by some member of the family each week. 
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ORGANIZING THE RURAL COMMUNITY 





Making the Neighborhood a Satisfactoty Place to Live.in by Educa- 
tion and Coéperation—Some Lines of Work Every Country Neigh- 
_borhood Should Undertake and Prosecute 





By Roger A. Derby, President North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, Jackson Springs 
should be a bowling green and tennis 


the individual farmers in any 
community, by whatever means 
it is accomplished, never has and nev- 
er will solve the great problems of 
country life. Un- 
less the farming 
people are _con- 
tented and happy 
in the country the 
advent of prosper- 
ity to them will 
only serve as the 
means whereby 
they can leave 
- their farms . and 
MR, DERBY migrate to the ci- 
ties. The advent of prosperity to peo- 
ple who are dissatisfied with country 
life thus beeemes not-a blessing to 
the country at large but a very ser- 
ious menace, for no land will prosper 
and endure that has not a preponder- 
ating element of independent, pros- 
perous, home-owning people on its 
soil. Therefore it should be constant- 
ly borne in mind by all who seek to 
improve :the conditions of their com- 
munity and state that.prosperity is 
not in itself an end, but only a means 
to an end. 

Rural life in America has for gener- 
ations suffered in comparison with 
urban lite. In the cities have been 
the best schools, the hospitals, the 
principal sources of amusement; life 
has offered many more attractions 
and amenities to the city dwellers 
than to the country dwellers. It there- 
fore becomes imperative that we take 
those attractions and amenities, so 
far as is possible, back to the coun- 
try. This can be done only by the or- 
ganization of-the.country people into 
community associations that are 
strong enough to hold their own with 
the very efficient organizations of the 
towns and cities. 


M ‘te im increasing the wealth of 


Organization and Committee Work 
Essential 


HE organized country community 

can become strong enough to de- 
mand and get, in sufficient measure to 
satisfy all needs, the attractions and 
amenities of life that*the towns and 
cities now for the most part possess 
and thus hold its population in the 
country. The unorganized country 
communities are not strong enough to 
secure these attractions and ameni- 
ties, and their population will always 
continue to migrate, either to better 
organized country communities or to 
the towns and cities. 

The organization of a country com- 
munity can take various forms, de- 
pending on local conditions. It should 
center about some such vitalizing 
force as a school. Its leaders should 
form committees and secure funds 
from the community to advertise their 
community and induce new settlers to 
come there if it is sparsely settled, as 
are most North Carolina communi- 
ties; to organize local sire-owning as- 
sociations, better farming associa- 
tions, codéperative buying and selling 
associations, etc., and they should lay 
especial emphasis on improving the 
roads, schools, and health of the com- 
munity. 

If the community life centers about 
the school these various associations 
can have their meeting places there 
and the school can thus be used for 
many more’ purposes than merely the 
education of the young. If there are 
several small one-room schools in the 
community the first step should be to 
consolidate them and build an ade- 
quate schoolhouse with a large audi- 
torium for general meetings. 


Recreation and Health Work 


ECTURES should be held at the 
school from time to time of both 
an instructive and entertaining na- 
ture. There should be occasional 
community gatherings for singing and 
dances, and on the school grounds 


cated first of all.so that he will be ai 
good farmer and be able to make a: 
decent living in the country, and the 











country girl should be educated first 





of all to make the coantry boy a good 
countty wife .and mother to his chil- 
dren, Any further.education that they 
get that will add to their pleasure and 
enjoyment of life, though highly nee- 


courts. _Baseball games should be ar- 
ranged with neighboring communi- 
ties, and besides the school team 
there should be a team organized of 
the middle-aged men of the commun- 
ity. Other amusements will suggest 
themselves as the people of the com- 
munity learn.to gather at one point 
for their amusements. 

The county to which the community 
belongs should support a health offi- 
cer. In addition the community should 
employ a district nurse, and there 
should be a small clinic at the school. 
The nurse should operate from the 
school, should teach hygiene to the 
children, and should bring in to the 
clinic cases for examination and sim- 
ple. operations. Doctors from the 
neigf#boring towns should be asked to 
hold regular appointments at these 
clinics. Such cases as require more 


essary, should be of secondary im- 
portance. 
practice of educating country boys to 
become lawyers, 
salesmen should cease. oe 


Value of Demonstration Agents and 


culture, and every county in the state 
should have a farm life school. 
schools can only be successful if all 
the members of the community take 
an active interest in them. As they 
are designed to teach practical mat- 
ters to the students, they should be 
largely taught by practical people. It 
will not suffice that merely one or two 
instructors do all thé teaching. Suc- 
cessful farmers of the counties, spec- 














It is ‘high time that the 


clerks and town 


Farm ‘Life Schools ; 


VERY consolidated rural school 
should teach much practical agri- 


These 


careful treatment or more serious op- 
erations could then be sent from 


ialists in various branches of farming, 
should lecture at these schools, ex- 
actly as prominent doctors lecture at 








Uncle John Says— 


the medical schools in the large cities. 


Rural education must come up to 
the requirement of fitting rural peo- 


























ple to live successfully in the country. 
At present over most of America it is 
one of the most potent forces that ex- 
ists for driving rural people into the 
cities. - : x 
The farm demonstration agents are 
the most practical helpers and educa- 
tors that the farmers have today. 
They should be assisted in every way. 
The county demonstration agent 
should be a regular lecturer at the 
farm life school of the county and 
should visit the consolidated rural 
schools. He should be in constant 
touch with any experiments in fertili- 
zation conducted at the farm life 
school, should in most. cases plan 
these experiments from his practical 
point of view, and should bring farm- 
ers to\see their results. 








Yes, maybe your community don’t 
need no improvement, so fer’s an ole 
codger like you’s concerned, but wouldn’t 
you like to make it a better place to live 
in fer your boy an’ girl? : 


‘ 





these clinics to-the hospitals in the 
nearby cities. 


Make Surveys and Insist on Practical 
Teaching 


ACH year the children of the 

community should make a survey 
of their school district, the object of 
which should be to bring out to them 
and to, the people of the community 
important economic and sociological 
facts about the community. For in- 
stance the number of cases of epi- 
demic and preventable diseases should 
be reported, the number of unsanitary 
privies and other sources of infection 
in the community from which these 
diseases could be spread; the number 
of illiterate people in the community; 
the number of people below a certain 
minimum of wealth in the commun- 
ity; the value of farm products ex- 
ported from the community annually 
and the amount and value of food- 
stuffs imported annually and that 
could be raised.by the community. By 
means of these surveys the children 
will be taught at an early age the rea- 
sons for sickness and poverty in their 
communities and how both can be 
avoided. 


Education of the children at these 
schools should be of a practical na- 
ture and designed to fit them for 
country life. North Carolina country 
schools for.the most part are design- 
ed to fit the children for town or city 
life. The country boy should be edu- 





Organizing a Community Fair 
PON the presumption that you are 
interested in anything and every- 
thing which tends to the advancement 
of agriculture all over the South, lam 
writing you with regard to our Com- 
munity Fair. 
Last November we had a haphazard 
affair, without organization of any 
kind, whose sole advantage was to 
show us how much good could be ac- 
complished by community fairs. This 
year, or rather for the fair of 1916, we 
have given the’ matter careful atten- 
tion and consideration, and have tried 
to put the matter on the best business 
basis possible. 
A temporary organization was ef- 
fected from the congregation of a 
prayer meeting, and the officers so el- 
ected nominated 30 of the best, most 
substantial citizens of the community 
as directors. These men were chosen 
with particular regard to their loca- 
tion,—a man each half to three quar- 
ters of a mile in the territory adjacent 
to Chesnee. In this way we extend 
all over the country in a radius of five 
miles of the town. These and other 
men were notified by letter to be 
present at the next meeting, when an 
election was held for permanent offi- 
cers. 
We 
houses 


have written the wholesale 
that do business with the 


Chesnee merchants with regard to 


premiums. “Anything they offer is 


placed on exhibit in the store of their 
customer, with a suitable placard, set- 
ting forth the fact that it is a prem- 
ium for the best exhibit of some agri- 
cultural product, together with such 
Also we 
mention the fact that they are sup- 
porting the Fair Association, in the 
meetings of the Association and by 


advertising as they desire. 


premium lists. 


Chesnee, S. C, 


R. H. FIKE. 





Have “The Prisoner of Zenda’ read aloud 
































































































Merry Christmas ! vs 
y Metab merry Christmas is my sin~ - 

cere wish for every one of: our 
Progressive Farmer Club Raisers and 
subscription workers! : = 
May this glad season be one of joy 
and happiness to each of you! : 


The Next Ten Days 
ue next ten days afford an op- 
portunity to our Club Raisers that — 
will never come again. Please read 
this carefully :-— : 
December 3lst we have more sub- 
scriptions expire than at any other 
time during the entire year—dozeng 
of them right in your neighborhood, 
On account of going on a stop- 
when-out basis in February, all those 
whose subscriptions have expired 
will soon be dropped from our list, 
the cutting off..beginning next week ~ 
and going right on until we have a 
paid-up list. This means that thou- 
sands will renew right away. 

If you haven’t started your elub 
this is the time to start; and for those 
who have started it is time to finish 
up their clubs in a hurry.. 

Here is another big help for you--+ 
don’t miss it. : 
_ Elsewhere in this issue we are list~ — 
ing some wonderful clubbing bar=. 
gain offers. You are authorized to 
sell any of these bargain offers. at 
the bargain prices, and each clubbing: 
bargain that you sell will count on 
your reward the same as if you sold q 
yearly subscription to The Progres« 
sive Farmer alone. : 
Read over these club bargains care- 
fully. Then when a man tells you he 
wants a weekly newspaper and a pa- — 
per for his wife and daughters and 
boys—tell him about our Big Bare 
gain Offer No. 1 which gives him— 
$1.25—Bargain Offer No. 1—$1.25 


1 Year’s subscription to The Progres# 
sive Farmer, 


1 Year to Today's Magazine, 
1 Year to Kansas City Weekly Star, 
1 Year to Boys’ Magazine. 


$2.00 Value—All for $1.25 Bargain. 


Must Renew Promptly Now 

HENEVER anyone says he will 
renew a little later tell him he, 
will have to renew now if his time is 
up or the paper will stop—maybe ~ 
next week, or pretty soon afterward ~ 
anyhow. ; 
Carry a copy of our December llth 
issue with you also and call their at~ ~ 
tention to the good things they will © 


miss. 
2% Cents a Week 


HEN a man who is spending five — 
to twenty-five cents a week for 
tobacco tells you he can’t afford to = 
take any papers don’t argue with him 7 
but do a little reasoning. Tell him ~] 
you would feel mightily like you were ~~ 
not treating your own -intelligence = 
right nor your family’s if you were 
spending five cents to twenty-five 
cents a week for tobacco and 
wouldn’t even give two and a half 
cents a week for a year’s reading for 
the whole family—and two and a 
half cents will pay for Bargain Offer 
No. 1,.the money order and stamps 
also. 

Any man that will think this over ~ 
will see where you are right-and give “| 
you his subscription. Try it; it will 7 
get you many orders, 


Jas. L. Mogford, Mer., 
Club Raisers’ Department, 
Progressive Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—Send me Club Workers’ 
supplies and helpful suggestions 
quick. I am going after these De- © 
cember renewals right away. 














by some member of the family each week. 











FUL DEVELOPMENT 





HEN the spirit of progress plus 
; coéperation gets into the 
’ hearts of a people it has made 
ome decided gains; but when it gets 
“into the hearts and pocketbooks it 
-worketh mighty wonders. 
_ This fact is evidenced by what has 
taken place in the Lowes Grove com- 
munity of Durham County, N. C., per- 
haps. more strongly than any other 
example in the state. Ten years ago 
the people of this community began 
to long and wish for something better 
in the way of education than they 
then enjoyed. Their community ‘was 
inted to as the “dark corner” of 
Bachar County. Today they are set- 
ting the pace in educational progress 
for almost every rural neighborhood 
in the state. 


The “Dark Corner” Wakes Up 


HE little one-room, one-teacher 
school that once gave their chil- 
dren training(?) is a thing of bygone 
‘days. They saw that the one-teacher 
School did not prepare their children 
for life as well as their neighbors’ 
children in the city were being pre- 
ared. And as a first step towards 
higher and better things they built a 
‘two-room or two-teacher school in 
1900. Part of the material for this 
new building was given by the county 
hoard of education and the rest was 
subscribed by the people, every male 
giving something, either timber or 
work. 
In a few years they saw this school 
was inadequate; that it was not giv- 
‘ing the children the training the 
needs of the day demanded. They 
oon became restless and began to 
plan for still bigger things. 


HIS time they began to talk con- 
solidation. Then the real fight 
was on, for this was opposed by some 
who thought it would make their 
‘taxes too heavy. By hard work on 
the part of those who favored a con- 
“solidated district with local taxes, the 
election was carried. Three rural dis- 


tory house was erected, which gave 
‘three rooms and an auditorium. 

The fall of the year 1910 saw the op- 

ening of the high school with three 
“teachers in the grades and a music 
‘teacher in addition. The new district 
‘ereated is about four by six miles in 
extent. While this new school gave 
their boys and girls a far better edu- 
‘Cation than the one-teacher schools, 
“yet they saw something was still 
tine. 
' Their boys and girls were not be- 
ing prepared for vocations in life. 
“The school trained the mind or head 
‘but not the hands. 


—-", the Hands as Well as the 
Head 


ATURALLY, as they were a rural 
people, they decided they must 
have agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence. So they began work on the 
farm life school idea. About this time 
the County Board of Education began 
to look around for a place \to estab- 
ish just such a farm life school, and 

hen they made the proposition to 
ithe local people, that if they would 
‘put up half the lumber and equipment, 
‘the Board would furnish the other 
half, this proposition was gladly ac- 
‘cepted by the patrons of Lowes 
‘Grove. Some of the people gave lum- 
ber; those who had no timber gave 
work or money. 
1913 an 11-room dormitory for boys 
and girls was erected and ten acres 
of land was purchased for the farm, 
“and as the school already owned six, 
‘this gave a total of 16 acres. 














Next, Consolidation With Local Tax 


icts were united into one, a two-. 


In the summer of » 


How the People of Lowes Grove, Starting With a One-room School 

in 1900, Built a Two-room House, Then Consolidated Districts, and 

Now Have a Farm Life School, a Community Center, and a Neigh- 
‘ borhood Every Citizen Is Proud of 





By F. W. Risher, Agriculturist, Lowes Grove Farm Life School, Durham, N. C. 


Development of Agricultural Features 


HE fall of 1913 saw the addition to 

the faculty of two farm life teach- 
érs—an agriculturist and a domestic 
science teacher. A barn for stock 
was built, the people furnishing some 
material. Girls’ canning clubs and 
boys’ corn clubs were organized all 
over the county as a part of the ex- 
tension work of the school. The old 
two-room school building was con- 
verted inte a kitchen and dining-room 
and was also used by the domestic 
science teacher for her cooking 
classes, 

In*the fall of 1914 the first crops 
were harvested, good crops of corn 
and soy beans being made on a worn- 
out tobacco field. 

In February, 1915, a pair of Perch- 
eron mares were bought and added to 
the farm equipment. During Febru- 
ary and March, 2 acres of crawfish 
land were under-drained with tile, 


ning for the neighborhood last sum- 
mer, canning almost 4,000 cans of to- 
matoes and beans. The canner has a 
capacity of 140 cans at one canning. 
It was made at home and cost just 
one-half as much as a regular canner 
of the same size. 


The School a Community Center 


HE school is reaching the farm- 

ers through the boys and girls’ 
club work. Also the school is made 
a center for the meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, the farmers’ coéperative 
store, the farmers’ local telephone 
company and the Junior Order. 

In place of the old two-room home 
stands a seven-room school, an elev- 
en-room dormitory, a nice church, a 
barn that accommodates seven head 
of stock, a good cannery and a. farm 
of 170: acres. This has been brought 
about because this people caught the 
cooperative spirit—and held on to it. 





COOPERATION {OF FATHER AND 
BROTHERS 


: 





Here’s an Example of Family Codp- 
eration Which Thousands of Oth- 
ers Would Do Well to Copy 


XCUSE personal expressions, but 
I wish to tell of the codperation 
that exists between my father and 

















LOWES GROVE SCHOOL BUILDING AND DORMITORY 


this taking 4,000 feet and costing $271. 
A Guernsey bull and two Jersey cows 
were added in March to the live- 
stock; also a_ registered Berkshire 
sow in April. 

In June a tract of 154 acres of land 
was bought. This is a typical worn- 
out, mismanaged farm. There are 
about 60 acres of good creek bottom 
pasture land on it, and this is now be- 
ing fenced with 800 rods of woven 
wire fence. 

Until September, 1915 the Farm Life 
Department was without a home. We 
now have four new rooms added to 
the old building for this department. 
We have a cannery that did the can- 


three brothers, all farmers with farms 
of their own. Our codperation start- 
ed like this: First, my brothers, 
when able, bought land adjoining my 
father’s farm—I will say our farm, 
because I haven’t yet left home to be- 
gin alone. That was their first step, 
and by codperation—family codpera- 
tion—as I shall relate, they each have 
a nice farm paid for and are out now 
to make some money. Father and all 
are glad to live so near together; it 
makes the family ties closer and pro- 
motes better codperation. 

Now as I’ve said, all are farmers 
and trying as best we can to be prac- 
tical farmers. Here’s a plan for co- 
































LOWES GROVE CHURCH 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


6peration™that has worked. wonders 
for us; maybe it will help.solve your 
codperation question. To do practi- 
cal farming requires good implements 
to farm with. So to be practical and 
at the same time economical, we-co- 
Operate in using machinery and tools 
about as follows: Father has his 
mower and rake, drag harrow, com- 
bination planters, harrows, and 
spring-tooth cultivators, — besides 
scores of other things necéssary for 
farming. Then one. brother has 
weeders, planters, grain drills, har- 
rows, Planet Jr. cultivators, and oth- 
er implements. Anothér has binders 
and reaper, cutaway harrow, drills, 
clod crushers, etc., etc. The other 
brother has other practical farming 
implements, and they have all adopt- 
ed a plan for one not to buy more 
tools than necessary, but to pass 
them on to one another as needed, 
each taking the best of care of each 
implement and repairing broken parts 
or replacing worn ones. By this 
means we each are able to use the 
best implements money can buy, 
without a burden upon any single one 
of us. 

I forgot to say that two out of the 
four have repair shops which we all 
use. One brother has an automobile 
which is used for the good of all. 
There is a possibility that another 
automobile will be added soon. Tele- 
phones are being installed in each of 
the different houses, so conversa- 
tions can be had at any hour. Of 
course each has his own buggy and 
wagons, but sometimes more than 
one or two teams or wagons are 
needed at a time, in which case all 
are at the command of the needy one. 

We have found this plan very fine 
in our case. How about yours? 

FRANK DUNN, 
“Sunny Brook Farm.” 
Williamson, Ga. 





Editorial Comment.—“Excuse . per- 
sonal expressions,” says Mr. Dunn in 
starting, but we should like to em- 
phasize the fact that personal exper- 
iences told in just this fashion are 
what we especially want for every 
“Special” The Progressive Farmer is- 
sues. Mere essays and theories. are 
not usually wanted at all. What we 
want is actual experience reports— 
records of what has been actually 
done by the writer of the article, or 
in the writer’s community. 





Merchants and Farmers Should Co- 
Operate in Marketing 


E NEED codperation among 

farmers, merchants, and bank- 
ers. It is hardly right for men of 
one class to exact from producers a 
toll sufficiently high to make them- 
selves rich in a few years, while the 
toilers remain impoverished. All 
should enjoy equally the blessings of 
production. Every newspaper man 
and business man should incessantly 
preach and practice the doctrine of 
using “made-at-home” products, as 
far as it is possible to get them. 

The products around each trading 
point should represent every article 
of trade that it is possible to produce 
and that is in demand in that section; 
and to this end, every farmer should 
make regular reports to his merchan‘ 
of all he wishes to put on the market. 
Then all the excess could be gotten 
together at stated intervals and ship- 
ped where most needed. [In this way 
a system of codperation would be in- 
augurated that would bring prosper- 
ity to all concerned. 

J. W. M. THORNTON. 

Rt. 3, Ft. Meade, Fla. 





Enclosed find check for $1, for which 
please credit me on subscription. It seems 
to me that The Progressive Farmer gets bet- 
ter all the time. I am taking and reading 
a large number of other farm papers, but I 
would drop all of them before I would give 
up The Progressive Farmer. The advertise- 
ments are worth many times the price of 
the paper. When anything which I need is 
advertised in your paper I have no hesitancy 
in sending for it. It has saved me many 
dollars in the last two years. The work you 
are doing for better farming, and for diver- 
sification -is-of immense value to the South. 
—S. A. Hoover, Plantersville, Ark. 





Have ‘“‘The Prisoner of Zenda’”’ read alou’l 
by some member of the family each week. 
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EXTRA SPECIAL 
CLUB NUMBER A 


The Progressive Farmer 

10 mon 85 
Today’s Magazine 1Yr .50 
K. C. Star, (weekly) .  .25 


Regular value . . $1.60 
Our Special Price, only $1.00 








Bargain Prices 
Reading for the Whole Family 


All Bre mong make special rates to other publishers and we are 
glad to give.our Progressive Farmer readers the benefit of all 
special prices we get. We have tried to arrange these clubs to 
meet the wishes of all. 





EXTRA SPECIAL 


CLUB NUMBER B 
e e Farmer 
staat ease 
Farmer’s cou Was J 
and Almanac for ’16__.10 | 
Regular value . $1.45 


Our Special Price only $1.00. 








The Progressive Farmer’s 


Special Club Offers 


No Substitution Can Be Made, Order 
by Club Number 


$1.25—Bargain Offer No. 1—$1.25 


1 year’s subscription to The” Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

1 year to Today’s Magazine, 

1 year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 


1 copy ‘Farmers Business Book and 
Almanac for 1916.’ 


$1.25—Bargain Offer No. 2—$1.25 
1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 
4 Splendid Grapevines. 


$2.00 Value—All for $1.25 Bargain 


$1.50—Bargain Offer No. 3—$1.50 
1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 
A Keen Kutter Signature Knife, 


$2.00 Value—All for $1.50 Bargain 


$1.50—Bargain Offer No. 4—$1.50 
1 year’s subscription to The- Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


1 copy “How Farmers’ Codperate 
and Double Profits.’’ 


1 year to Today’s Magazine. 


$2.25 Value—All for $1.50 Bargain 


$2.00—Bargain Offer No. 5—$2.00 


A (2) two-year subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer. 


1 year to Today’s Magazine. 
1 year to Boys’ Magazine. 
1 year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 


$2.85 Value—All for $2.00 Bargain 
$2.00—Bargain Offer No. 6—$2.00 


A (2) two-year subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer. 


1 copy “Where Half the World Is 
Waking Up,” 


1 year to Kansas City Weekly Star, 
$3.00 Value—All for $2.00 Bargain 


$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 7—$3.00 
A (3) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 


A Two-bladed Stag Handle Jack 
’ Knife. 


4 Splendid Grapevines. 

1 year to The Housewife. 

1 year to Boys’ Magazine. 

1 year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 
1 year to the Poultry Tribune. 


$5.25 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 
$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 8—$3.00 


A (38) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 

A Keen Kutter Signature Knife. 

4 Splendid Grapevines, 

A Myers’ Sewing Awl. 


$4.00 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 


$3.00 Bargain Offer No. 9—$3.00 


A (3) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 

A Leather-bound, Flexible, Indexed, 
Teachers’ Bible. 


$4.50 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 


$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 10—$3.00 
A (8) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 
A Leather-bound, Flexible, Indexed 
Standara Dictionary. 


$4.50 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 








WHAT WE OFFER 





The Progressive Farmer : 


Better than ever in 1916; the nineteen Specials alone 
worth the subscription price, or the Good Farming 
talks for boys or the Housekeeping talks for girls, to 
say nothing of ell the old standard features. 

Today’s Magazine for Women: 


A ate i high class woman’s magazine of home- 
making, dressmaking, fashions, cooking, good stories 
and general literature. 


Kansas City Weekly Star: 


A bright, clean, sparkling independent weekly paper 
from Kansas City, Mo., giving a fine review of all the 
world’s news every week. 


Thrice-a-Week New York World: 


Coming: every other day, it isa near-daily, as full of 
of news as an egg is of meat. 


The Boys’ Magazine : 
_ A monthly magazine of stories and articles for boys. 
The Grapevines : 


Our grapevine offer includes one each.of the Delaware, 
Concord, Niagara and Moore’s Early varieties, a whole 
summer ‘of delicious eating. 


Keen Cutter Signature Knife : 


An unusually good, serviceable knife, with your name 
and address beautifully printed on it. 


The Poultry Tribune: 


A monthly paper for poultry raisers. 
The World’s Standard Dictionary : 


Almost an unabridged, over 600 pages and 1200 illustra- 
tions. 4 


‘Where Half the World Is Waking Up’’: 


Clarence Poe’s book of travel around the world. 





The Progressive Farmer’s 


Special Club Offers 


No Substitution Can Be Made, Order : 
by Club Number 


$1.75—Bargain Offer No. 11—$1.75 

1 year’s subscri to The Pro- 
gressive Farm nb 

1 year’s vachasthaiina to three-times- 
a-week New York World, 


1 year’s subscription ays” 
Magazine, ” ™ = 


1 year’s subscription to The ‘aioe 8 
Magazine, . 


$3.5@ Value All for a $1.75 Bargain 


$1.75—Bargain Offer No. 12—$1.75 


1 year’s hota to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 


1 year’s SEE to weekly Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


1 year’s —— tion to —_ 
Magazin x pox 


1 year’s subscription to P 
Tribune, . — 


$2.75 Value All for a $1.75 Bargain 


LUCKY NO. 13. 
$2.00—Bargain Offer No. 13—$2.00 
Two year’s subscription to The Pro- 
ive Farmer, 
1 year’s subscription to Pictorial Re- 
view. 


$3.10 Value All for a $2.00 Bargain 
$2.30—Bargain Offer No. 14—$2.30 


Two year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 


1 year’s subscription to Pictorial 
Review. 

1 year’s subscription to Boys’ Mag- 
azine. 

1 year’s subscription to Poultry ~ 
Tribune, 


$4.60 Value All for a $2.30 Bargain 


$1.65—Bargain Offer No. 15—$1.65 
1 year’s we to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 


1 year’s dchieatitetties to three-times- 
a-week New York World, 


1 year’s subscription to Poultry 
Tribune, 





$2.50 Value All for a $1.65 Bargain 








I enclose $..........-- for Bargain Club offer No......... 
Pe NS PEST AE eT le OTT Ie ARIE LO R. F. D. No......... 
Se a a ee A, Nae ae 


If you wish a Binder for your I 916 copies of The Progressive 
Farmer, add 40c. to your remittance and putan X mark here....- 





If you wish a copy of our “1916 Farm Record Book and Al- 
manac,’’ add 10c. to your remittance and put an X mark here...... 





$1.65—Bargain Offer No. 16—$1.65 


1 yaar « subseription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 


1 year’s subscription to three-times- 
a-week New York World. 


1 year’s subscription to Housewife. 


$2.50 Value All for a $1.65 Bargain 


$1.30—Bargain Offer No. 17—$1.30 
1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


1 year’s subscription to Todday’s 
Magazine. 


lyear’s subscription to Kansas City 
Weekly Star, 

1 year’s subscription to Poultry 
Tribune, 


$2.25 Value All for a $1.30 Bargain 


And don’t forget our Very Best 
Offer: Your Own Renewal and one 





New Subscriber both for $1.50. 








Send All Orders Direct to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Write for quotations on any papers you want got included in these Clubs. 






























































Little Stories of Community Building and Betterm 


PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS FROM PROGRESSIVE FARMER READERS 








THE WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT 
OF SALEM COMMUNITY 


Read This Striking Story of Progress, 
and Then Don’t Rest Till Your Own 
Community Has Done as Well— 
First Prize Letter 


-VFFANODAY being Thanksgiving and 
seeing so many things to be 
thankful for, I must tell how our 

- neighborhood is being improved. 

Not more than four years ago Sa- 
lem community had only-the little 
one-teacher schools. Seeing the need 
of a better’ neighborhood and school, 

he patrons came together and con- 
solidated the short term, one-teacher 
schools, and we now have the best 
consolidated school building in the 
county, and with a faculty of five 
such efficient teachers we believe we 
have the best consolidated school. 

On the school grounds in the fall 
1914 two acres were put in demon- 
stration plats, growing bur, crimson 
and white clover, alfalfa, oats and 
vetch. The stumps were removed 
from this land by students. One- 
fourth of an acre was arranged in 66 
individual flower and vegetable beds, 
Being prepared,. planted, and culti- 
‘vated by students. 

In the fall 1915 three acres were 
Prepared for an orchard and for 
@rowing grasses. These three acres 
were in the woods. The shrubs and 
140 pine stumps were removed by the 
students, and the land was also ter- 
raced by them. One-fourth of an acre 
in an additional plat was planted to 
strawberries. In the summer of 1915 
one and one-half acres of school yard 
were sowed to Bermuda. 


Beautiful Grounds and Sanitary Con- 
veniences 

LARGE school barn was construct- 

ed on the grounds, and an addi- 
tional building for domestic science 
and manual training accommodations. 
In spring of this same year 154 hedge 
plants and 7 pecan trees were plant- 
ed. A pump has been placed in the 
well on the school grounds, and near 
this a tank constructed ‘in connection 
with which drinking fountains are 
arranged. The school barn has been 
whitewashed, and this with the beau- 
‘iful grounds and other buildings 
makes a very beautiful place that any 
neighborhood should be thankful for. 
The teachers and patrons all are very 
much interested in the betterment of 
the neighborhood and club work for 
_ the young folks, and this makes the 
© clubs more interesting to the young 
people. Among the clubs that Salem 
has are the baby beef, pig, corn and 
tomato clubs, Of the five prizes of- 
‘fered at the county contest in the 
baby beef exhibit, March 27, 1915, Sa- 
‘lem won first, third, fourth, and fifth, 
worth $150. Of the 13 prizes offered 
at the county contest in baby beef 
and pig club exhibits in October, 1915, 
Salem won 9 prizes, worth. $93. In the 
county and state contests for corn 
club prizes in October, 1915, Salem 
won 21 prizes, worth $116, The tomato 
club girls of our neighborhood also 
won the banner and pennant for the 
county. There were nine prizes of- 
fered to schools and neighborhoods, 
worth $31, all of which were won by 
“Salem students. Total number of 
prizes won 43; total values $390. 

We not only have a good school 
and splendid club, but we also have a 
good Sunday school, which meets ev- 
ery Sunday atternoon. We have ll 
teachers and over 140 pupils enrolled. 
Our ambition is to have an Al Sun- 
day school, We have a Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union, which meets twice a 
month. The church and school build- 
ings being some distance apart. we 
meet at the church once and the 
school building once, thus making it 

“convenient for all the women to at- 
‘tend once a month. 
“The young women have recently 


organized a Young Women’s Auxili- 
ary, which meets once a week. We 
also have the Baptist Young People’s 
Union for the young people and Sun- 
beams for the children. Each meets 
every Sunday afternoon. The farmers 
of this neighborhood are energetic, 
have up-to-date farm houses, and a 
number have gasoline engines and 
waterworks. They believe in diversi- 
fied farming, and are investing in 
pure-bred livestock. 

Knowing our neighborhood has 
been greatly improved and much 
good accomplished by the codpera- 
tivé efforts of our people, our ambi- 
tion is strong to do more in the fu- 
ture than we have in the past. 

MRS. JAS. W. STEWART. 

Collins, Miss. 





LINWOOD NEIGHBORHOOD, 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


—_——_- 


Its Ten Lines of Progress and How 
They Were Achieved—Reading and 
Organization Did the Work—Sec- 
ond Prize Letter 


INWOOD neighborhood is an or- 

dinary country community. Fif- 

teen’ years ago an observing 
traveler going through it would have 
seen— 

1. Nothing growing on red 
washed hills; _ 

2.. Very few pieces of farm ma- 
chinery; 

3. Only one painted house; 

4. No registered stock or pure- 
bred chickens; 

5. No rural delivery or telephones; 

6. Few papers and no magazines; 

7. A little, unpainted, poorly light- 
ed schoolhouse; 

8 Up-hill, down-hill roads, 
deep in mud. 

If he should care to return today, 
remembering what he had seen on 
his former visit, he doubtless would 
be impressed with— 

1. Two beautifully winding sand- 
clay roads; 

‘2. Cover crops growing on most of 
the red hills; 


the 


hub- 


3, Improved farm machinery—cul- 
tivators, harrows, harvesters, and 
cream separators; 

4. Seven painted houses, the oth- 
ers improved; 

5. Bigger barns, more outhouses; 

5. A dozen or more registered 
cows, registered hogs, one Percheron 
stallion, good grades of stock, and 
pure-bred chickens in every back 
yard; 

6. Rural mail, cream route, and a 
*phone in every home; 

7. One graphophone, five organs, 
four pianos, and four automobiles ; 

8 Up-to-date newspapers, farm 
papers and high-class magazines in 
every home; 

9. A well lighted, painted two-room 
schoolhouse; 

10. No rich man nor a poverty- 
stricken one, but a general air of in- 
dustry and prosperity. 


What Did It? 


te neighborhood is only indirect- 
ly responsible for the good roads 
the county built and the rural mail 
which Uncle Sam furnished, but the 
other improvements, I think, are 
largely due to reading and codpera- 
tion. 

Since the rural delivery was estab- 
lished, the community has grown 
more and more to be a reading com- 
munity. Not only newspapers, but 
the Christian Herald, Youth’s Com- 
panion and The Progressive Farmer 
are found in every home. The Pictorial 
Review, Ladies’ Home Journal, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Housewife, 
McCall’s, Today’s and other high- 
grade magazines are scattered about 
the neighborhood. Farmers’ bulle- 
tins and farm papers are quite pop- 
ular. 

It is a fact worthy of note that the 
farmer in whose house a farm paper 
was found ten years ago is the man 
who has advanced furthest on the 
road to prosperity, whose fields are 
most fertile, barn largest, smokehouse 
and granary fullest—the leading man 
in the community in school and 
church affairs. 





there is no such man. 


never neglects. 


joy as well as love. 


BEAUTIFY THE COUNTRY GRAVEYARD 


desolate spot, a more saddening and repulsive one, than some— 
not all, thank God, but some—country graveyards you see in near- 
ly every section of our beautiful Southland? Their rotting fences, 
their neglected graves, their abandoned riot of weeds, briers and 


[’ THERE in any dark corner of the world a more dreary and 


bushes make them the very abomination of desolation. 
man on the face of the earth who would like to know that such 
a spot would be his long-time resting place, that chaos would claim 
his body for its very own, that no loving hand would ever come to 
clear away the brush and plant a shrub or flower? Surely, surely 


Our city brethren are doing a great deal better. 
any city cemetery in the land, and you will find the sweet fragrance 
of blooming flowers, the gladsome freshness of evergreen shrubs and 
trees, the beauty of clean and well-kept graves, and the divine elo- 
quence running through it all of a consecrated love that never, 
Yes, the city man has money, maybe, to hire graves 
worked; but let us not forget that what we lack in money we have 
in time and muscle; and this cleaning of graves, and planting of 
flowers, and setting of trees—this brightening and beautifying of 
the silent city—with our own hands ought indeed to be a labor of 
Maybe we cannot have cemetery associations 
to keep up country graveyards; but we can at least keep ugliness, 


Is there a 


Go to almost 


disorder and neglect from rioting there, as though the lonely spot 
were the end of all, and the sleepers were never expected to arise 
from the beds that hold their clay. 

Friend, let us not neglect this duty. Winter is here, and there 
will not be much pressing farm work for the next few weeks; get 
your neighbors together and set a graveyard-improvement day; 
clean off the dead weeds and the bushes; let everyone plant a flow- 
er or shrub at a loved one’s or an unknown grave, and put out some 

’ evergreen shrubs and trees—beautiful emblems of the soul immortal. 
Next spring or summer have a graveyard-improvement day every 
six weeks or two months, and make this sacred spot truly a place 
of beauty. To you yourself this labor of love will bring the great- 
est good: It will bring you closer to the loved and lost, it will bur- 
geon forth your faith in a resurrection hope, and it will make you a 
better man by giving you.a consciousness of duty performed without 
hope of earthly reward.—L. A. Markham. 











Not only reading, but codéperation- 
has aided in-the forward movement. 
Unconsciously these neighbors have 
been practicing it for years... Kh began 
with relatives working together. to 
kill hogs and gather crops. Gradual- 
ly neighbors joined together in buy- 
ing an expensive farm machine. Later 
they purchased pure-bred sires, Then 
they formed a rural ’phone company, 
Here the membership was limited to 
ten, each member bought his own 
*phone and paid his part of the cost 
of wire and tools. They all worked 
to put it up. Other companies were 
formed till every man had a ’phone. 

A new schoolhouse was built and a 
special tax voted. To the latter there 
was some opposition, but finally it 
carried. This provided for six months 
of school instead of four. Pupils kept 
coming; a new room was added and. 
two teachers employed. 


Three or four years ago a Farmers’ 
Union was organized, followed by a 
Women’s Betterment Association. 

Not only has the Farmers’ Union 
transacted business to better advan- 
tage, but it has developed something 
more than financial benefits—broth- 
erly helpfulness. Two years ago one 
man had fever and other sickness in 
his family. The Union gathered his 
crop and did his fall plowing and 
sowing. Another time they prepared 
the land and planted the crop of a 
widow whose only son was away at 
college. 


“Doing Things” to the Schoolhouse 


HE Women’s Betterment Associa- 

tion, later called the United Farm 
Women, has met with no less success, 
At the first meeting after organiza- 
tion they were discussing what they 
should do. “Let’s do something to 
this schoolhouse,” suggested one. 
“When it was painted nobody took 
any interest, and ‘everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business,’ and so it 
was daubed with this hateful green 
and yellow, and now it’s faded,” re- 
plied another.” “I’m *shamed to tell 
folks this is where my children come 
to school,” said one mother. But 
there was no money. At the farmers’ 
picnic they had a stand, with ice 
cream already made, donated by dif- 
ferent families, and milk, eggs and 
sugar to make more. There was can- 
dy made by the girls, and chewing 
gum and bananas from one of the 
town stores. In spite of unfavorable 
weather they cleared $12 or $15—not 
enough to paint the schoolhouse, but 
a beginning, and they had had lots of 
fun. Later there were box suppers, 
little plays and oyster stews, till the 
schoolhouse was painted white on the 
outside, with green blinds, and a 
cream on the inside. They bought a 
few well chosen books, and pictures, 
curtains and shades for the windows, 
and oiled the floor to keep down dust, 
Later they bought a bell. Now they 
hold regular meetings and have a 
program that covers anything from 
the ‘garden to biscuits. They have 
$20 in the treasury, and are discuss- 
ing an organ for the school. 


Also the boys’ corn club, girls’ can- 
ning.club and poultry club are thriv- 
ing. The greatest benefit from these 
numerous clubs is the richer social 
life. All the neighborhood, old and 
young, have a good time at their pic- 
nics, oyster stews and camp suppers. 

Linwood neighborhood has grown 
in prosperity and culture, and the 
boys and girls who go from its doors 
will be better men, better women, 
better citizens of tomorrow, whose 
lives will be a pleasure to themselves, 
a benefit to humanity and an honor 
to God, for having been reared in this 
little near-Arcadia. 

OLA JOHNSTON GOODMAN. 

Route 2, Concord, N. C, 





Have “The Prisoner of Zenda” read aloud 
by some member of the family each week. _ 
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The Kind of Community Coéperation That Counts 


























A COMMUNITY CLUB WITH A 
DEFINITE PROGRAM 


—————s 


Sanitation. Better Farm and Home 
Conveniences and More Good Read- 
ing Matter Are All Receiving At- 
tention—Third Prize Letter 


6 Lies Ellendale Improvement Club 
was born October 15, 1915. It is, 
therefore, still very young: too young 
to talk, but anxious to say a word 

The County Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation, I believe, first suggested 
such a club—a sort of parent-teacher 
association. The Ellendale teachers 
set about organizing it. Nine mem- 
bers were present at the first meet- 
ing} 27 now belong to the club, al- 
though no meeting has shown a full 
membership. Written notices of the 
organization were sent out, Later, 
some of the members expect to make 
personal visits to those who have not 
yet joined, 

The club has. no fixed dues, is not 
limited: in membership, and aims to- 
ward any work that will help in 
neighborhood improvement. It real- 
izes that better schools mean better 
homes, that better homes meam bet- 
ter schools, and that. both better 
homes and schools mean better com- 
munities, 

The first work undertaken by the 
Clib was the improvement of the 
school sanitation, The closets. were 
in a terrible condition, the sewage 
having soaked into the ground and 
rendered it very offensive. The odor 
extended far beyond the school. The 
closets were thoroughly cleaned. and 
the ground under them treated with 
lime. Then small platforms were 
built under the closets to hold gar- 
bage cans—two in each closet. Cleats 
were fastened to the platforms to 
hold the cans exactly in place. Doors 
were cut in the back for passing the 
cans in and out. Lime, a small scoop 
for dipping the lime, a small broom, 
toilet paper and fixtures were put in 
each closet. Once a week (oftener if 
necessary) the cans are emptied and 
the contents buried. This emptying 
takes place in the fields far from any 
house. : 

This method is by no means so 
good as a septic tank, but it is far 
better than the system. usually pre- 
vailing in the country. There is no 
odor now, as-formerly, and no chance 
of contaminating the school grounds. 

The Club has also had the school 
grounds thoroughly cleaned off, and 
has asked the county to repair and 
paint the building. The Superintend- 
ent of Education seems to feel that 
that the request will be granted. The 
Club will try to secure a graveled 
front walk at an early date, as well 
as copies of good pictures for the 
walls. Good pictures, good music and 
good books, are essentials to” pro- 
gress. : 

The Club will study sanitation, 
health, food, kitchen conveniences, 
etc. It plans to have an early “clean- 
ing up day.” After that it hopes to 
plant shrubs and flowers at the 
schoolhouse and to heautify the 
neighborhood generally as: much as 
possible. Since no community is pro~- 
gressive that has poor livestock, the 
Club will work for proper feed and 
care ot stock. Such care is necessary 
from the standpoint of both profit 
and humaneness. 

Since the greatest advancement 
comes from reading; the Club: advo- 
cates good papers and magazines. It 
hopes to have a small library of uses 
ful books to circulate among mem- 
bers. It has already distributed 
pamphlets and papers on farm water- 
works and sanitation, and will secure 
material on other subjects. I have 
personally already expended $5 for 
five subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer. I feel suré that when the 
subscription is: out’ the readers will 
want to subseribe on their own ac-~ 
count, MRS. W E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 


How a “Community League” Has 
Helped 


YEAR and a half ago our com- 

munity came together and organ- 
ized a Community League. We 
thought we had done like the two lit- 
tle calves I saw an illustration of; 
had pulled every one his way long 
enough, and must come together in 
order: to make a success of our en- 
deavors in building up our neighbor- 
hood. 

We had a health survey made of 
the community, and since our com- 
munity was made sanitary we have 
had very little sickness, especially the 
diseases that are brought on from’ 
unsanitary surroundings. We are now 
able to combat the many contagious 
diseases that are carried by tlie flies 
and mosquitoes. 

By cooperation we were successful 
in having a right creditable commun- 
ity fair last December, and will have 
another this December. It enecour- 
ages every one to try to have a little 
better pig, or chicken, o: cow; or try 
to make a better pan of biscuits or 
corn. bread than his. neighbor. 

By codperation we are building bet- 


“ter roads and are more able to. keep 


them good.. We were able through 
coéperation last Christmas tu give all 
the. children of the community a 
Christmas. tree at the academy. Ev- 
erybody fared alike, and we hope to 
be able to do the Same again this 
Christmas, We are able through co- 
Operation to have the best. of schools 
-and the best teachers, 
MRS. A. F. JOHNSON. 
Garland, N. C. 





Editorial Comment:—Mrs. Johnson 
sends us the following excellent pic- 
ture illustrating the advantages of 
coéperation as shown by two calves 
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we DOES COOPERATION PAY? 
and two milk buckets—each calf try- 
ing to reach his own bucket. and both 
failing until they worked together. 
We. don’t know in what paper the 
picture originally appeared or we 
would give credit. 





A Fine Example ‘of Coéperation in 
Road ‘Building 
S THE problem of good roads now 
confronts nearly every voter of 
the South, let me tell what the farm- 
ers of-this vicinity did the past sum- 
mer in the way of road building 
First let me state that three dis- 
tricts out of five in this county are 
graded and graveled under the “bond 
issue system.” Qur district defeated 
the bond issue, on account of not 
having any railroads or corporations 
to help pay the higher taxes: This 
left the four miles: ot road ot which T 
am writing, both ends. joining the 
good roads of other districts, in a 
very bad condition. A consolidated 
school is located about the center, 
and the school wagons. cut ruts in the 
road so deep that the transportation 





-adorns the grounds. 


of children was almost impossible, 
besides being very inconvenient for 
farmers doing their hauling. - 

The farmers awoke to the situa- 
tion; went before the board of super- 
visors, got them to make this a first- 
class road {it was a second-class), 
and agree to furnish the county con- 
victs, provided the road’ was grav- 
eled. 

A pienie was given and the pro- 
ceeds reached $40, and $100 more was 
obtained by public subscription, the 
mail carrier, banks, merchants, and 
land-owners not living on the road 
being the largest contributors. Ev- 
ery farmer furnished a team and 
driver, the county seven or eight con- 
viets, and the money paid the other 
expenses. 

On an average, twelve wagons, were 
furnished, and in about three weeks 
the road was completed. Native grav- 
el was used, getting it where conven- 
ient, and no charges were made by 
the owners. About 20 culverts were 
put in, making it a first-class road in 
every respect except width, though 
it is plénty wide for ordinary use. 

The roads of the districts before 
mentioned cost about $3,000 per mile, 


and, at this rate, this road would be} 


worth $12,000; but on account of 
width, we will cut it in half, valuing 
it at $6,000. Now do you think the 
farmers could have made a better in- 
vestment? The roads are good, the 
attendance at school much larger. 
The only way to have a good country 
is to have good schools, and good 
schools depend on good roads, and 
upon that point let every neighbor- 
hood codperate, put their shoulders 
to the wheel, not put the county so 
deep in debt, but practice what The 
Progressive Farmer teaches, codpera- 
tion and economy. 
GEO. H. WADE, 
Hazlehurst, Miss. 





What a Live Alabama Community Is. 
Deing 

OX November 7, 1913, we organized 

a School Improvement. Associa- 
tion. ~The object of the association 
was to obtain funds for the purpose 
of erecting a new schoolhouse and to 
better the welfare of the teachers, 
pupils and the community-in general. 


Perhaps our experience will be of | 


help. to some other rural school, for 
today we are proud of our success. 
Two years. ago the school building 
was an “eye sore,” as. one expressed 
it. Today a handsome two-room 
building, costing $1,400, and. equipped 
with single desks of approved. type, 
This has been 
brought about in the face of some 
opposition in the community, and 
mainly through the instrumentality 
of the women of the local. School Im- 
provement Association 
At last report, these women had 
made — not “raised” — but made, 
$892.25, The members. of the Associa- 
tion have pieced, quilted and sold 75 
nice quilts, which netted them some- 
thing like $300. We have one mem- 
ber 90 years old, several in their 70's 
and 80’s—probably the oldest active 
school improvement members in the 
state or; for that matter, in. the. coun- 
trys 
We have just bought a nice library 
for our school, in fact, we are not-let- 
ting anything go undone that will 
help our school to take first rank 
among the schaols of the country. 
Our tomato club captured most of 
the county and state  prizes— 
amounting to about $100. We also 
have a corn club, a dipping vat just 
completed; and last, but not least, a 
good roads cluh of 46 members, and 
through their codéperation we have 
gotten the Board of Revenue to build 
five concrete bridges in the past year, 
Our Club keeps up several miles of 

road voluntarily. 
MRS. JANIE V. ELLIS. 
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Our greatest offer is one old subseriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1,50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
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to, join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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for this 


free book on 


land clearing. 
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With its 264 to 1 leverage one 
i man can pull any stump that can 
sr be pulled by any horse power 
3 machine. ners report pulling 
z from 50 to 100 stumps per day. 
ae Made of Krupp steel—weighs 


only 171 Ibs. 
\. Send for Book and Special Offer. 
. WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 
Box19 182 Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
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yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
i more 
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Planning Next Year's Work 


Article No. 45 on “‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!” 





By TAIT BUTLER 














N IDEAL to strive for and a 

plan to follow are essential to 

the best work on the farm. That 
the plans laid out at the beginning of 
the year cannot always be followed 
out in every detail is no reason why 
such plans should not be made. Al- 
though the ideal is not reached, we 
are always able to do more and bet- 
ter work when we strive for some- 
thing definite. We can go straight 
to any mark only when we keep our 
eyes constantly on the point which 
we desire to reach. It is no less than 
marvelous how many things can be 
done that now appear almost impos- 
sible, if we lay our plans well and 
constantly bring all our energies into 
action with a determination to reach 
the desired results. We do things in 
proportion to our ambitions and the 
force or strength of the necessities 
which drive us. Given a boundless 
ambition, our accomplishments are 
well nigh boundless. Our desires, if 
they be strong enough, are the great- 
est support to our abilities. Those 
who work the hardest, those who aim 
highest, can always increase their ef- 
forts under the increased pressure of 
higher aims or added needs. 

a 


Work Well Planned Is Half Done 


LANNING the work ahead unques- 

tionably leads to more ambitious 
and better plans; but these are not 
the only advantages. Work planned 
well in advance is more easily and ef- 
ficiently done. When we set a task for 
ourselves, whether it be only a day’s 
work or the work of the entire sea- 
son, we do it. with greater interest 
and, however hard the task, what 
might otherwise be drudgery, disap- 
pears in the pleasure of accomplish- 
ing the desired result’. On the farm 
where the writer was reared it was 
quite a habit for us boys to set a 
“stunt” for ourselves, or to lay out a 
heavy day’s work and then go at 
it with a vim to see how quickly it 
could be done. A big day’s work was 
often finished before night and the 
reward was found in the pleasure of 
having done what we started out to 
do, or in an hour or so for rest or 
play. 

But the good of planning the work 
is not alone in the higher aims and 
better plans, nor in the greater inter- 
est and efficiency with which the 
work is done. The value of the men- 
tal exercise and the opportunity to 
bring into consultation every member 
of the family are considerations the 
value of which can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

& 


Give the Plans Careful Study 


OTHING so interests and develops 

the boys and girls as to be taken 
into the family councils and made to 
feel that they have responsibilities 
and are regarded as of service and 
importance in the life and work of 
the home and the farm. The mistake 
is often made of leaving the younger 
members of the family out of the 
councils when plans are being made 
for bettering the home and improv- 
ing the work on the farm. All have 
a part in the work and all should be 
made to feel that their parts are im- 
portant. 

Making the plans in advance, then, 
will result in better plans, more and 
better work accomplished, and more 
satisfaction, pleasure and profit in 
the results attained. 

It is the duty of the farmer to take 
as large crops, or all the plant foods 
possible, from the soil and sell them 
for the highest price; but this is only 
half his duty toward the soil. It is 
equally his duty to put back into the 
soil all the plant foods removed at a 
less cost than for. which they were 
sold. In cases of emergency he may 


draw temporarily on any large sur- 
plus of plant foods which may exist 
in his soil; but if such a practice is 
continued, as has been largely the 
case in Southern farming, the results 
are certain and disastrous. If we 
constantly sell from the farm, allow a 
large part of the top soil to wash 
away, do nothing to. prevent the 
leaching out of plant foods and fail 
to replace these losses, the results 
are always, as we have found them, 
small or decreasing yields and prof- 
its. Our crop yields of less than 20 
bushels of corn and less than 200 
pounds of lint cotton per acre are 
typical examples. 


Humus and Nitrogen Primary 
Essentials 


HE first plans in importance are, 

therefore, those which will include 
a cropping system that will increase 
the fertility of the soil and the yields 
per acre. It is not enough that our 
farming merely maintain the soil fer- 
tility we now have; our yields are.so 
low that they must be increased be- 
fore any plans for better cultivation, 
more efficient marketing and the en- 
joyment of the fruits of our labors 
can be made the most effective. 

A cropping system or a kind of 
farming that will increase the humus 
and nitrogen in the soil is the basic 
and first essential feature in planning 
the work for 1916, It matters not that 
all needed or desired cannot be ac- 
complished in a year, or perhaps in 
ten years, plans that will increase the 
nitrogen and humus supplies in our 
soils are absolutely necessary to the 
working out of all other desirable 
plans. Phosphorus, potassium and 
lime we may buy, because they are 
cheap and there is no kind of farm- 
ing which will increase them or en- 
tirely maintain the supplies already 
on hand; but any plans for the future 
which do not provide for the increas- 
ing of the nitrogen and humus sup- 
plies in the soil are defective, in that 
they draw on our capital, decrease 
our earning capacity and delay the 
realization of the full benefits from 
all other plans, no matter how good 
or carefully carried out these may be. 

The first plans made for 1916, then, 
should be those which involve a sys- 
tem of farming, to be aimed at and 
brought into operation as quickly as 
possible, that will increase the yield- 
ing powers of the soil. 


J 
Grow Food and Feed 


HE plans next in importance, as 

we see them, and fortunately these 
may be put into operation at once, 
are those which will provide to the 
largest practicable extent the sup- 
plies needed by the farm and the 
home and which our climate and soils 
make it profitable to produce. Any- 
thing which we need or have been 
buying has a market already provid- 
ed. Our climate and soil must indeed 
be very unfavorable or deficient, if 
we cannot grow th farm products 
we have been buying and sell them to 
ourselves at a profit. If we plan well 
and work efficiently we not only 
ought to get all the profits received 
by those who now produce them for 
us, but also the added profits of the 
middleman and the transportation 
companies. 

We: fail to produce the foods and 
feeds required on the farm, not so 
much from a lack of appreciation of 
the economy of such practice, as 
from the fact that we do not deliber- 
ately, seriously and intelligently plan 
for their production. ‘If -we laid 
plans for the production of these sup- 
plies, to fit into and become a regular 
part of the farm work, their product- 
ion ‘would not in the least lessen the 
production of the money crops which 


now receive all our attention. If the 
crops are grown which are absolutely 
necessary to build up soil fertility 
and supply the agricultural products 
consumed on the farm, no less cotton 
will be produced; nor will the failure 
of the cotton crop or the price of cot- 
ton ever seriously or permanently af- 
fect the prosperity of our agriculture. 

The good business man plans to 
keep his capital, his equipment or 
plant and his laborers busy all the 
time. But on our farms the work 
stock are idle more than two-thirds 
the time and our laborers work little 
more; while all must be fed all the 
time. 

Our lands are alsoaidle fully half the 
time. This idleness would be expen- 
sive if for no other reason than that 
interest on investment continues and 
men and work stock must be fed, but 
the loss does not stop there. All lose 
in actual efficiency because of this 
idleness. : 

A cropping system or a planning 
of crops and work which will include 
less acres in cotton and more in food, 
feed and soil improving crops would 
furnish more regular work for all. 

The climatic conditions which per- 
mit of growing at least two crops a 
year is the only special asset possess- 
ed by the Southern farmer. Our fail- 
ure to take advantage of this asset 
not only causes land, teams and labor 
to be idle half their time and consume 
the profits of the other half but our 
lands are actually injured by this 
idleness. They grow weeds and wash 
and leach away, just as idle men form 
vicious habits and stray away into 
forbidden paths when minds and bod- 
ies are not kept busy on pleasant and 
profitable tasks. 

Any plans, therefore, which do not 
aim at filling the time of every acre, 
every farm animal and every member 
of the family, with a liberal amount 
of work, allowing only the needed 
amount of rest to maintain health, 
and the pleasures, which our means 
and good living make proper, are not 
the best. Moreover, the best work, 
the best pleasures and the _ best 
health of all are not possible unless 
the work of all is well planned in ad- 
vance. Efficiency, profit and pleasure 
constitute a desirable trinity in farm 
work which can only be attained 
when the work is intelligently plan- 
ned. 


If plans are made for increasing the 
fertility of the soil, for producing the 
things needed and consumed on the 
farm, and to keep the work stock and 
laborers effectively busy, and these 
are carried out many other plans for 
the betterment of the farm and the 
home may be made with greater con- 
fidence. 


a 
Make Every Department Pay 


NE of the most successful busi- 
ness men of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance recently said to him: “It 
is a rule of mine to make every de- 
partment of my business pay a prof- 
it”. If the Southern farmer would but 
aim to make every line of work pay 
a profit, the financing of the farm 
would be easier. If the poultry sup- 
plied the home needs and a little or 
much for sale; if the milk cows sup- 
plied all the butter and milk needed 
and some to be sold; if a horse or a 
mule, or a cow or a steer could be 
sold money would not be so scarce. 
If a few pigs could be sold for breed- 
ing or for fattening, a few hams trad- 
ed at the store, a quarter of mutton 
sold to a neighbor, a few tons of hay 
or other feeds spared to supply the 
needs of the nearby town, the prob- 
lem of financing the farm and the 
worry of over-due accounts would be 
solved at one and the same time. 
If money or credit must be obtain- 
ed this should be looked after earty; 
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Saturday, December 25, 1915} 
but the best method of financing the 
farm is to sell the farm products 
needed to ourselves, and thus win the 
profits, which have made rich those 
who: have produced them for us in 
the past. Careful planning will afone 
make this either possible or economi- 
cal. The poultry wilf not be: profita- 
ble, the dairy cows will not do their 
best; nor will there be livestock or 
other products for sale unless plans, 
definite and intelligent plans, are 
made well in advance. Where there 
are several working members of the 
family it is a good idea to give each a 
line or department ot work, especi- 
ally as regards the small things or 
the “side lines.” It is then possible 
for each member to make a more 
thorough study of his particular line 
and greater efficiency and a healthy 
rivalry is thus engendered. 

Prof. Duggar recently called atten- 
tion to the necéssity of starting the 
year on the farm. in the fall, instead 
of on January l This is true because 
it applies with peculiar force to the 
making of all plans for effective fu- 
ture work, The poultry will not be 
most profitable unless pullets were 
raised last spring to supply the lay- 
ers the coming season; the hogs will 
not be raised economically unless 
crops were planned and planted last 
September and October to furnish 
spring grazing; the cows will not 
give most milk, nor will it be produc- 
ed most economically, unless pas- 
tures have been provided in advance. 


& 
A Bigger Income Is Needed 


UT these are not all the important 

plans which must be made. They 
simply lay a foundation for the more 
important plans for improvement of 
the home and the bettering and en- 
larging of farm life. But if the plans 
for increasing the farm. income are 
well made, the task of improving the 
home and making the farm a place 
where the boys and girls will stay, 
will be much easier. In fact, unless 
plans cam be made which will in- 
crease the farm income and make 
possible the improvement of farm 
homes, the boys and girls will con- 
tinue to leave the farm as they have 
in the past. 

But again the ambition, the desire 
for comforts and conveniences in the 
home is the most potent force in ob- 
taining them. It is simply astonish- 
ing what can be done by much study 
and planning, even with little money, 
in making the home and the farm 
more attractive. 

Our plea is’ for more planning of 
farm work. Of course, the best plans 
are always to be sought, but any 
plans, even those which must be 
changed for the better, are infinitely 
better than no plans at all. No small 
part of the failure of the farm to pro- 
vide the funds and the comforts and 
pleasures necessary to make our 
farms attractive places to live, is due 
to absence of careful planning, in- 
deed, to the absence of plans of any 
sort. 





COMMUNITY FAIR HELPS THIS 
NEIGHBORHOOD 





No Admission Fee and Picnic Dinner 
for All Are Leading Features— 
Farmers Specialize on One Breed 


dB agency that is helping our sec- 
tion most is our Community Fair 
Society, Organized four years ago, 
and which has held an annual fair 
since. 

Everybody in the neighborhood 
has been interested, and we have 
been enabled to get together better 
in this effort than in any other, 
With a very smalh beginning the fair 
has developed wonderfully, and this 
year showed improvement along all 
lines. Especially noticeable among 
the improvements, were the variety 
and quality of the field crop exhibits. 
They showed that several new crops 
have been introduced among them 
being Sudan. Grass, Lookout Moun- 
tain Irish potatoes, Seeded ribbon- 


cane sorghum, new Varieties of corn,, 
velvet beans, soy beans, and alfalfa. 
Alf these we believe, being intro- | 
duced and their growth stimulated | 
by one neighbor showing another | 
what can be done. A special effort | 
has been made to increase the vari- 


See 


ety of crops that can be:grown, so as |}: 


to make the farm self-sustaining, 


No livestock was shown at the first } 


fair, but this year there was a very 


creditable showing of hogs, sheep, |) 


cattle and horses.. Through the in- 


fluence of the fair a livestock club } ff 


was formed and breeds of stock were 
adopted for the community: The 
Duroc-Jersey hog was chosen and 
most of the farmers have a pure-bred 
sow and several~boars are in the 
neighborhood. Pleasant Grove ex- 
pects to be known as “The Place 
where the Best Durocs Grow”. Four 
pure-bred beef bulls and several pure- 
bred dairy bulls are in the com- 
munity. Almost every farmer has 
one or more mares and expects to 
raise his own mules. 

A great deal of interest is being 
taken in poultry and it is the aim of 
every family to have a pure breed. 
The women have shown much: in- 
terest, and their display of fancy 
work and cooking was especially 
good. A cooking club has been form- 
ed and is in splendid working order. 
It is the aim of this club to equip 
every kitchen with the modern con- 
veniences. 

The men have a club and alf the 
problems of farming are met and 
dealt with in the meetings. The lat- 
est effort we have made is to start a 
cream route to Winthrop College, 
and there is no doubt that the effort 
will succeed. These are some of the 
things that have come directly from 
the formation of the fair society, but 
the most important developement has 
been in the community spirit and 
friendly feeling of the families of the 
neighborhood. Two distinct features 
of our fair are (1) no charges or 
premiums and (2) picnic dinner for 
everybody. We had 800 people at 
the last fair. 

We might mention the fact that 
our fair is held at the schoolliouse 
and that one of the two days of the 
fair is devoted to education. 

We cannot too highly recommend 
the community fair to those neigh- 
borhoods where an effort for im- 
provement is to be started, and we 
believe that there is hardly a better 
way to get everybody at work, 

DAN S. HOLLIS, Sec’y 

Rodman, S. C. 





A Neighborhood Breeders’ Associa- 
tion Does Good Work 


BOUT a year ago, at the earnest 

request of a few of our progress- 
ive citizens, the Clemson College 
Coéperative Creamery and Poultry 
Association established a cream route 
in our community. Immediately the 
Oaklawn Jersey Breeders’ Associa- 
tion was organized with 23 members. 
One of the finest bulls in the state 
was purchased by the Association. 
Most of the cows as yet are grade 
Jerseys but pure-breds are gradually 
being introduced. 


Every few weeks the Association 
and others interested have the privi- 
lege of hearing some one engaged in 
the agricultural extension work “in 
our state. Mr. W. W. Long, the State 


leader, spoke to us two’ weeks ago. 


The women have recently organiz- 
ed The Oaklawn Improvement Club, 
which will work for community bet- 


terment. 


Funds are in sight for the erection 
of a model school building containing 


four classrooms and an auditorium 


Our community: has long been 
asleep, but it is surely waking up, and 
it 1s going to do things worth while. 
It is but just to say that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has been a potent 


factor in this awakening. 
MRS. H. H. NEWTON, Jr. 
Hillhurst Farm, R. 4, Pelzer, S. C. 





If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents extra. to your sub- 


scription remittance, 





Prince Albert 
the whole 
smoke world at ease! 


Gets down to trick-taking on the. first-few-fire-ups, extracting 
smiles of satisfaction and peaceful content where frowns once 
grew thick! . For, men find a bunch of jimmy-pipe-joy and 
cigarette-makin’s-happiness in Prince Albert! Because, the harder 
they smoke it, the truer it proves! The patented process fixes 
that—and removes bite and parch ! 

























































RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


certainly makes it worth your while to get pipe-broke or cigarette- 
broke! It’s so kindly to your tongue; it has such a smokable- 
way-about-it ! 

Life’s too short and time’s too speedy to worry with the tobacco question. You 
get going down the trail for a supply of P..A, You'll locate it at any store that 
sells tobacco. It awaits your howdy in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; 
handsome pound and hailf-pound tin humidors and in that joy’us crystal-glass 
pound humidor with sponge-moistener top that keeps P. A. fit-like-a-thoroughbred! 


R. J. REYNOLDS. TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 











There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 
and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter and summer, if you 
Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm #5 
ee ee ee ge 
: overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Sa jon guar- (4a mnsee eeeod 
anteed. Write today. catalog and free estimate. 7 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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This bicyele can't be bought at retail for less than $49. Study the cut and 
read description carefully. d 

I sent you complete with Winner Tires, Reyal Coaster Brake. This 
is @ feature that adds so much to the pleasure of riding—think of speeding 
down the long hills—it’s next to flying—it’s great. Your Choice of 20, 22 or 
24-inch frame. Sprockets, 26 teeth front, 10 teeth rear; 73 gear; 28-inch 
wheels. All equipment included as shown in cut. 

This dandy bicycle sent as. a reward for a club of 40 yearly subscribers; 
or for a club. of 30 and §7.50 additional; or for a club of 20 and $12.50 ad- 
ditional: or fora elub of 15 and §15 additional. 

You can hustle for two weeks during your spare time—get up 40 subscrip- 
tions and earn this beautiful $40 Bicycle. We give you a dollar in retail valus 
for every dollar you collect for us. Earn this Bicycle, 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





























































this handy way! 
If your deal annot ° 
Seely yee a Ge tas Penn eee : esac barb igi cuts on << 


Gear‘s Antiseptic Heal- 
ing Powder, tell us his 
name and we'll send 
you, free, a liberal trial 
* can. Write for it now. 


~50c. Stock Book 


Dr. e Antiseptic 


LeGear’s i 
Healing Powder 


‘wounds, In powdered form; packed in a sifter top 
can, Just dust the wound with enough to cover 


Free it; that forms a soothing, healing covering that 
, . protects the wound from flies, insects and infection. 
by Dr. LeGear, 116 Keep a can on hand; you need such a remedy of- 


pages, 65 pictures; on 
ailments, treatment and 
Care of stock and poul- 
try. Write for it. 


ten. Costs little—25c and 50c cans. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
716 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The handiest remedy you ever heard of for stock - 














Get the extra profits in Prime Lard and 
Good Sausage—your own farm-made: the kind 
he people want and pay good prices for. Use the 





Iron Cylinder Bored True 


Tin Cylinder (strainer) has broad lips for easy handling of hot cracklings. 


/Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


gives close, accurate fit of plunger plate, without jamming. 





Valuable new book for the farmer, ‘*How to Make 
M:-ney with Hogs,’” by the noted authority, F. D, 
Coburn, giving instructions on hog raising and pork 
products, sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 











7 ing; prevents 
——" Use “Enterprise’’ Meat- 
: *©and-Food Chopper for 
sausage meat. It CUTS; doesn’t 









the meat nor squeeze out its 
Used as Fruit Fated steel plate. Same chopper makes 
ee ee dishes from kitchen “‘left-overs.”” Sh 
f -.. $2.28 
Insist on “Enterprise” No. 22 Chopper (4 Ibs. per minute) . . . 3330 
COOK BOOK for 4c in stamps, The Enterprising Househesper,” with 200 tested recipes and housshold helps 


mangle and mash 
juices, \ Has four-bladed steel knife and perfo- 
dainty 
Your Dealer Can Supply You No, 12 Chopper (3 Ibs. per minute 
ll The Enterprise Mfg: Co. of Pa., Dept. 129 Philadelphia 








fertilizing value remains In the manure. The manure 
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most nothing, 





teed meal at—say $24 a ton—this is a net saving 


81 
es Richest Manure 


Cotton Seed Meal is one of the 
richest fertilizers, with a high 
percentage of Nitrogen. 
About 80 to 90 

percent of the 


ically. 
of gain, 






We have an intensely interesti; 
book on feeding that shows how to save money in feedi: 





request. 


Inter-State 
Cotton Seed 


worth $25.36 per ton. You practically get back all you 
spend in the form of fertilizer, and the feeding costs al- 


In experiments conducted in the bureau of animal bus- 
bandry, it was found that, with this as the only concen- 
trated feed, gains could be made on steers very econom- 
350 pounds of meal often producing 100 pounds 


FREE BOOK ON FEEDS 


your stock. This book is full of formulas that have been 
moncy-savers to dairymen, stock-raisers, swine-breeders 

and poultrymen. A copy 
. will be sent free upon 


Publicity Bureau 


‘\ Crushers’ Assn. 
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Decatur, Ind. 











FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 


ee ies eemaintanee 
am: breeders in every 
fa the Union. Write ad 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








DIVERSIFIED FARMING AND 
DAIRYING IN THE COTTON BELT 





A Mixture of Cows, Cotton and Le- 
gumes Will Bring Prosperity to 
Many Sections That Do Not Enjoy It 


F WE institute the proper system of 

crop rotation, with five milk cows 
we can make more money on ten 
acres of land than the all-cotton 
farmer. who raises ten bales df cotton 
per year and nothing else. With the 
cow farmer the land grows richer all 
the time, while with the other the 
fertility of the land is being sold off 
and the production per acre grows 
smaller each year. 

This does. not mean that the suc- 
cessful Southern farmer will cut out 


| cotton growing, but he will grow more 
;}and better cotton per acre under the 
|new system of farming. 
| cow will be the market for cottonseed 


The dairy 


meal and hulls and other feed crops, 
and in this manner all the plant food 
will be kept at home, thereby building 
up the soil instead of selling it off by 
the wholesale and retail. 

We have learned that every time a 
ton of cottonseed meal is sold from 
the farm $29.78 worth of soil fertility 
is gone, but if this cottonseed meal is 
fed to the dairy cow she not only pays 
well for it, but returns 80 per cent of 
the plant food to the land in the form 
of manure. Every properly fed dairy 
cow is worth $26.86 to the land, basing 
the plant food in the manure at the 
prices that would have to be paid if 
it were bought at market prices. 

The past few years some of the 
farmers in the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi have enter- 
ed the dairy business, and through 
the medium of creameries are produc- 
ing a great deal of butter, but nothing 
like the amount they will produce in 
the future. 

This is another point in favor of 
dairy farming in the South; it hastens 
the day when the credit and mortgage 
system will be abolished. It brings 
about a better spirit of codperation, 
whereby broad-minded merchants and 
bankers codperate with the farmers 
in their respective communities in 
buying better cattle in carload lots 
and allow the farmer to pay for them 
on the installment plan. 

In a. Western university men who 
have distinguished themselves in ath- 
letics are known as “M” men. The 
honor in thus standing out among the 
student body is much. coveted, but 
we have in mind another “M” man. 
He is the livestock farmer, with him 
“M” stands for more meat and milk, 
more manure and more money. 

CC: PRESCOTT: 





Should. Beef Cattle Be Sheltered from 
the Weather When Being Fattened? 


URING the past two or three win- 

ters the Animal Industry Division 
in North Carolina has been securing 
results in feeding cattle without shel- 
ter. The results of this work should 
be of interest and profit-to farmers 
who happen to live on soils which are 
not injured by the winter trampling 
of livestock. Many farmers have held 
to the idea that to get the best re- 
sults expensive barns and sheds must 
be erected when steers are to be fat- 
tened, In fact, no small amount of 
money has been spent in the state in 
the building of barns and sheds spe- 
cifically for fattening purposes. This 
money has largely been thrown away 
so far as those sections are concern- 
ed where sandy soils exist. The work 
has shown consistently that shelter is 
a detriment rather than an advant- 
age 

Prof. Gray, who was in charge of 
this work, says in regard to this 
matter: 

“Last winter at the Pender Test 
Farm two lots of cattle were fed 
from October 10 to March 11.' One 
lot of steers was fed under shelter, 
while the other was in the open with 


no shelter at all, not even trees. Each 
of the steers which was comfortably 
sheltered gained during the above 
period of time 163.6 pounds at a cost 
of $12.45 for each 100 pounds of in- 
crease in live weight. Each steer 
which ran in the open, when each. lot 
were fed in exactly the same way 
and on the same feeds, gained in the 
same length of time 215.3 pounds at a 
cost of $9.56 for each hundred pounds 
of live. weight put on. It should be 
noted, also, in feeding in the open in 
this way that the hauling of manure 
is eliminated, that the expense of 
building barns and sheds is obviated, 
and also that much labor is con- 
served.” 





Dry-curing Pork 


UB each piece of meat with fine 

clean salt and allow it to stand 
from ‘six to twenty-four hours in a 
pile on a bench or a table so the 
bloody serum can drain out. The fol- 
lowing is a good dfry-curing mixture 
for 1,000 pounds of meat: 

Fine clean salt, 40 pounds; 

White or brown sugar, 10 pounds; 

White or black pepper, 4 pounds; 

Red pepper, % pound, 

Mix thoroughly. i 

Rub each piece of meat thoroughly 
with the dry-curing mixture, taking 
care to see that it penetrates the 
muscles around the ends of the bones 
of the hams and shoulders. Pile the 
meat carefully with the skin down, 
in a cool airy place, but avoid damp, 
musty cellars. Do not make the pile 
more than three feet deep, or let the 
meat stay more than three days with- 
out another application of the mix- 
ture, but after the second application 
no other need be applied for five or 
six days more. 

A fourteen-pound ham: should be 
allowed to cure for three weeks, or a 
day and a half for each pound of its 
weight. After this treatment, it 
should be thoroughly cured. Only 
two-thirds as much time need be al- 
lowed for giving a mild cure to meat 
to be used during the spring. 

Wash each piece with warm water 
and remove any extra curing mixture. 
Wipe it dry and hang up for smoking 
When all the meat is ready, smoke 
with hickory, oak, apple, or in fact 
any wood except that of the pine 
family. About 25 smudges make a 
good mild smoke, but the taste of the 
user should determine this. Country- 
cured meat may mold in damp 
weather without any injury, but it 
must be carefully wrapped or sacked 
to keep out the skippers.—Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 





Cow and Sow: The Crux of Diversi- 
fication in Farming 

HE longer I live, investigate and 

use my “think-tank” on,the var- 

ious problems the farmer has to en- 

counter, the more I am convinced of 


his need for two helpers, the cow and. 


the sow—these, combined with the 
milk of human kindness that many 
allow to become too soured for useful 
digestion. 

This combination is the lever that 
raises the farmer out of the field of 
despair, frees him from debt, and 
furnishes him a good living. It takes 
these three essentials as a tripod to 
complete the edifice of success, but | 
have never seen it fail, especially 
when the boy of the farm is given a 
certain percentage of the profits and 
shown how by giving care and good 
feed, he can earn a good salary for 
himself. Nothing increases so readi- 
ly as a fine Duroc-Jersey sow and 
Holstein cow, and this cow and sow 
multiplied by ten—as most anyone 
can do who owns forty acres of land 
—makes a good A-l living; for the 
hen naturally follows the other two 

Ham and eggs, milk and butter: 
the ultima. ot good diversified farm- 
ing! I, C. WADE. 

Cornelia, Ga. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











co BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, WOISTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd. cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,506. 
Keystone Baron Duke. the Grand Cha wna Dont at 
the International Live Stock Show. Chicago. 
Orepring of either Boar for saie at caloeiaar prices. 
ll hogs guaranteed choiera immune 
Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Suy from the best and most noted herd in the Seuth. 








BERKSHIRES 
Buy your foundation stock of owe gt from the 


best herd in the South. The bloo f Masterpiece, 
Premier fellow, Trueworth, ‘Rivals Champion 
and otae ‘world famous boars in herd. In order to 
make room for spring wea an we are offering pigs, ser- 
vice boars, open and bred gilts and mature stock of all 
and trios properly mated 
and registered in the buyer’s name. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


















Holiday 
Hogs £ 





Make yourself a Christmas present 
of a purebred Berkshire barrow or 
sow pig to fatten. Prices moderate, 
$5 to $8, according to size. 


FREDERICK T. GATES & SON 
Broadacre. HOFFMAN, N. C. 





Why breed scrub cattle, 


—when for a very reasonable 
price you can purchase the 
Holstein-Friesian Blood in the 
United States? Choice indi- 


viduals from 
Herd 


P. H. Hanes West End Dairy 


‘comprising 200 head riage 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle For Sale’ 








No, 106—Bull.—Calved April 20th, 1914; Hanes Rag Apple Korndyke 8rd, No. 
140333, sired. by Hanes Rag Apple Korndy ke No. 138024, a double grandson of Pontiac 


Korndyke, also a grandson of the noted 31-pound Pontiac Rag Apple, his Dam 
Hanes Woodcrest Lady Netherland No. 247622, is a granddaughter of Lord: Nether- 
land De Kol and a daughter of Woodcrest Lady Netherland reeord. At 2 yr. 4 months 
27 days, Milk 404.40, Butter 16.971 pounds, 9-10 white and ready for Service, 


No, 117—Bull.—Calved July 3, 1914, Hanes Netherland De Kol, 2d, No. 163089, sired 
by Hanes Netherland De Kol No. 138033, a son of Rockdale Hengerveld De Kol No. 
51373, who has a wonderful combination of producing and transmitting blood. The™ 
average of the records of his seven nearest tested Dams, three sisters of his dam, and 
four of his own sisters average 26.06 lbs. each. He traces not less than 9 times to De 
Ko! 2d, the greatest transmitting cow of the breed, his Dam Hanes Belline De Kol No. 
250171 is a grand-daughter of Lord Netherland De Kol and a great-great granddaugh- 
ter of the noted sire Paul De Kol, % Black Ready for light service. 


No, 129—Bull.—Calved February 19, 1915, De Kol Rockdale Hengerveld No. 163091, 
sired by Rockdale Hengerveld De Kol No. 51373, a son of Lord Netherland, his dam 
Rockdale Minnie De Kol No. 104174, a daughter of Lord Netherland De Kol. On the 
dams side she traces to Paul De Kol, Milla’s Pietertje Netherland, Princess of Wayne 
and other noted animals. 6-10 white. 





The above are a few of the many choice individuals we 
shave for sale. All cattle are tuberculin tested, guaranteed, and 
bred in a section that is free from tick and foot and mouth dis- 
ease. Address all correspondence to 


P. H. HANES 


WINSTON-SALEM - - NORTH CAROLINA 










































OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
LA PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM.NC. |} 














ae = — HIRES 

of Quality and 
Make up. 
None better. 
Also 

B. P. Rock Chicks. 

Let me supply your 
needs. Prices 

cS right. 

JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 











Bargains in 
PURE BRED BERKSHIRES 
Of Ideal Type. 

High Class Gilts, Service Boars. 
Spring pigs of either sex, Sone and 
Daughters of es Brumie 
Bellemont Duke 1 

iece 2d. 191703. Regi stered Holstein 

ull SS for sale. ie for prices. 
PER STOCK F. 


RM. 
Motley," Ve, G. W. SHULLER, Prop. 














BERKSHIRES! 


We have on hand for salé some extra fine 
pigs, service boars and bred gilts. Every- 
thing we ship bears our guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back. Write for special 











BROOK DUROC FARM 


JOHN H. WILLIAMS, Manager, PEMBROKE, KY. 






The a willbe held at HOPKINSVILLE, KY., oe Saturday, 
Jan. 8tn, 1916, but write for at P Ky. The 
offering is made up of an ow’ atstanding lot of tried brood sows, fall 
earlin, and eoring. ey all sired by, ‘Imperator,’ ‘‘The Kentuck- 
rim 


an 8 rry 
King, dg ASP an 0 Chief,”’ “Orion Chie f, ” “Orion 
Col M, » “Defender” and others. All bred to “Imperator,” the sen- 
sational Grand Champion of 1914, and who’s get w: os yncotented in 
shows in the South, 1915. yy bred to “Cherry fo 
by ‘Cherry Chief 2nd’’ and out of a dam sired by ‘‘Tip- 
ft ga great sire 
Two » sire 












by “‘Impera' 

State wer 1915. gos: two boars go in the sale as attractions. 
rite me early for pone pe en mentioning this paper, azid send mail bids to F. D. HENGST, in my care 

arabiere Headquarters, Hotel atham . Hopkinsville, Ky, : 


JOHN H. WILLIAMS, Mgr., Box 3, PEMBROKE, KY. 
= 


~ 
{ “IMMPERATOR”’ BRED SOW SALE FROM ASH- 











SOUTHERN BRED SHORTHORNS. 


Our herd is one of the most famous in bore gree having won honors in the big ' 

gest shows in the country. The best Scotch lies are repr 
First Annual Sale, February 23, 1916. 

Having proven that the South can breed and raise as Psapp cattle any section 
of America, we will hold our first annual sale of breeding stock at 

Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 23, 1916. 
Get on our mail list for catalogue and be prepared to attend. 

YOUNG BULLS FOR 

We have for sale at present a few splendid young bulls at prices within reach of 
ab poor farmers—bulls that will pay for themselves. Write us for description 
and prices. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, 








Hickory Valley, Tenn. 








O. I. C's, 












the 0. 1. C. Ht for 52 
kosk @ bee ? 


Zith cholera or any other con- 


rite—to-day— 
for Free Book, **The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’® 








R.F.D. 2, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROC SALE 
February 5th.=—= 


largest and best offe: ever presented to 
end «og from the greatest ares in the 
bern d, including 60 sons and daughters o: Ee = 
der mated to Champion 
catalog stock for sale, car lots a eae 


McKEE BROS, Versailles, Ky. 
Duroc-Jerseys 1S to 200 pounds: 
d from 
at $8.00. 
*Cruso, N. Cc 
DUROC PIGS, 0% ,‘he, choicest breeding 
TAMWORTHS, $row? ob seParate caction 
guaranteed. 


Guaranteed. 
JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Boar pigs, cherry-red hustlers. - Big bone and 
first class, 8 to 12 weeks old, w t 40 to 80 es 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ~For s write - : 
J. LYERLY & SONS, CLEVELA 


DUROC PIGS. 


Choi it of pigs. 
Ready ta to pt at spec'al 
mal pedigreed. 


























price down to 8-10 weeks old 
*Cracker-jacks" $12, $15, $18, $20 an 

































to = s t oorves See * 
prices ‘or s. Each s 
WHITAKER eGo. a 


vitte, Tenn., R. 1. 


Pies. Lg ting en 
UPOC-JETSeY int over, big’ bone, “irom 
J os te A. 
Keovt for demonstration purposes. 
eed. : 
MONTICELLO HIGH sone. 3 FARM 
S. T. Lites, Brown Summit, N. °. 


POLAND-CHINAS 








GRAY'S,JUMBO 90473 
rele a Sere ae 
oars. The 
cma Sere ea 
Address 
ae B. GRAY, ans rae. hee Va. 


cHinaA PIGS 
= EUROS, mena nen = 











Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





The Belted Mortgage Lifter 





Hampshire Hogs—e: prolific kind. Special 






















POLAND 
CHINAS 


word is ‘froma 








TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS—All 1 Ages. 


English, Canadian or American 
-est a herd in the Sure headed 4 
-1000 and 1200 ib. boars and sows. Won 3i 























Masterpiece and Longfellow 
WYLDWO0OD FARM, Cornwell, S. C. 














prices oD cae Be 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cheer : 
y 8 Berkshire Farm, prices. on pigs, trios not akin, pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 
W. :: See Prop. Sycamore, Va. | | bred sows, boars. “Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, || DUTCH FORK seven ae 
Decatur, Ind. S Columbia, 
Tagce,yeestored sows (ored). One. regintered AMERICAN: SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION Tamworths, Fig5, bret gilts and boars 
Eesisde a cnaa Od A ches om || Nem” Ham een"? tr sooe aie latent het, an omernns ace: Gales | respnshla ace qtr ta soe ove ot 


JANUARY 10, for your Shorthorns over one year old. 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, 







All 
good individuals offered for sale. 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








EW STOCK FAR i 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. - 8. 1, WinstorSatom, i. €: 








The — ao ip as ae 
{ncorporated 


under the laws of North Carolina.) 





. President and Editor 
»  Viee-President and Editor 
ee Managing Editor 
’ Contributing Editor 
PEARSON, ° + ‘ . . Secretary-Treasurer 
« » « « Advertising Manager 
J. L. "Mogtord, General Representative 








“GO CHOOSE THE ONE YOU 
LOVE THE BEST ’”’ 


N PAGE 7 we are presenting a full page 
of remarkable renewal: and clubbing 
offers, and we hope every reader whose 

subscription has expired or will expire in the 
next few months will take advantage of these 
special offers right away. No matter what 
your tastes are, you will find some offer which 
is “exactly what you have been looking for,” 
and we have only to say, in the words of the 
old-time game, “Go choose the one you love 
the best.” 

Please pick your choice and remit promptly, 
for though we don’t want to lose a single one 
of our old friends, we are forced to put our 
subscription list on a stop-when-out basis. 
PLEASE RENEW PROMPTLY AND DON’T 
MISS A COPY. 











E WELCOME to Raleigh Mr. K. W. Barnes, 

who becomes Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, and will doubtless make a good 
official. 





ee asks if a clubbing offer describ- 

ed in a circular letter we sent him last month 

is still open. Yes, these offers are still open and 

the subscriber may pick his choice among any 

offers made by circular letter and any published 

“ar pages 7 and 27 in this issue or any previous 
sue. 





HAT Salisbury meeting, Januaty 25-28, prom- 
ises to be the greatest livestock meeting ever 
held in North Carolina. Look for the program in 


mext week’s Progressive Farmer and make your: 


plans to be on hand. And the South Carolina 
- Livestock Association in Columbia two weeks ear- 
lier is also expected to be a record breaker. 





LONG with the notices of farmers’ short 

courses at the various Southern agricultural 
colleges, don’t forget that George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, at Nashville, offers two excel- 
lent courses for canning club and home demon- 
Stration agents, the first course lasting from Jan- 
ttary 3 to February 11, and the second from Jan- 
wary 3 to March 22. 


oe isswe of The Progressive Farmer will reach 
many readers in advance of the date of issue. To 
all such we should like to commend the idea of 
decorating the home at Christmas-time. It is not 
creditable to us that many farmers sell towns- 
people holly, cedar and pine, and then forget to 
decorate their own homes. To have pieces of 
evergreen and holly here and there through the 
house will help much toward giving the “Christ- 
mas look” to everything. 








E RECENTLY referred to the exposure of 

“Our Public Forum”—a feature appearing in 
humerous local papers and evidently paid for by a 
combination of liquot and trust money. Since 
the exposure in The Progressive Farmer and other 
papers the “Forum” has not been so conspicuous, 
but the scheme has evidently only taken another 
form. Peter Radford’s recent plate-matter article 
on “Political Agitators”, while not appearing un- 
der the “Forum” heading, is evidently sent out by 
the same infivences. 





ORE cotton on fewer acres and at less cost 

: per pound,”—says Prof. R. J. H. DeLoach, 
writing in the Manufacturers’ Record; is the cor- 
rect policy for the agricultural South, and it is the 
policy which The Progressive Farmer advocated 
& year ago when others were advising farmers to 
tise mo fertitizer. We need to grow as much cot- 
ton as we need on fewer acres, and feed ourselves 
from the remaining acres, leaving the cotton as a 
surplus crop—“all velvet. * This is the policy that 
will make the South rich—give us wealth-retain- 


ing power as well as wealth-producing power. 
When it is adopted it will no longer be true as in 
the past that “money talks, but about all it says to 
thé cotton farmer is good-bye.” 





oot forget that every Local Union in North 
Carolina is called to meet in special session 
next Saturday, January 1, At this special 
session three things are to be done: “(1) New 
members added and plans made 4or asking all 


good neighbors who are not members to join; (2) - 


coéperation work of the past year_reviewed; (3) 
plans made for codperative work during 1916. 
Don’t fail to attend this first meeting of the new 
year. Ask, too, for the new “Order of Business”— 
an order of business which shows that the aim of 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Union is work rather 
than talk. 





| grantee ng articles that will appear in an early 
issue Of The Progressive Farmer are “How to 
Dehorn Cattle,” by Prof. Geo. S. Templeton; “A 
Winter Farm Program,” by L. A. Markham; and 
“How to Lay Tile Drains,” by H. M. Lynde, tile 
drainage expert. We expect to publish next week 
our usual “Work for the Month” articles, includ- 
ing the new bee and tobacco features; the first in- 
stallments of Professor Crider’s “What to Do in 
the Garden and Orchard” and of our “Lazy Farm- 
er” series; and a “Success Talk for Boys” by 
Editor Poe. Mrs. Hutt will publish the introduc- 
tory article on “How the Wide-awake Girls Learn- 
ed Good Housekeeping,” the first of her “Beauty 
Talks”, and descriptions of a dozen different ways 
of making delicious corn bread. 


What Are You Doing? 
W oi are you doing about getting that gas- 





oline engine? 
2. About getting that library for your 
school? 

3. About opening up a bank account and pay- 
ing all bills by check as town business men do? 

4. About getting those fruit trees and grape- 
vines? 

5. About getting your neighbors to subscribe 
for the papers you think will help them most— 
and your_own subscription renewed, of course? 

6. About getting the barnyard in shape so it 
will not be a quagmire of filth this winter? 

7. About getting that rental contract put into 
writing? 

8. About getting the farmers and farm women 
of your neighborhood organized? 

9. About taking a short course at your state 
agricultural college? 

10. About gettting an incubator so as to make 
more money off of poultry in 1916? 

11. About going in with your neighbors to get 
pure-bred sires so as to have better livestock? 

12. About taking an inventory and starting a 
system of farm bookkeeping for 1916? 





Good Advice from the Virginia Farmers’ 
Union . 


T’S not the only remedy needed, of gourse, but 
we have no doubt. in the world-of the wisdom 
of the advice just given by the Virginia State 

Farmers’ Union—namely, that “farmers should 
put themselves on the same footing as other busi- 
fiess men” in dealing with banks. The idea is that 
if farmers will deposit all the money they get and 
follow the business man’s rule of paying all bills 
by check, it will be easier for the farmers to bor- 
row money when needed as other business men 
do. In other words, banks, like other business 
houses, are disposed to look after their acquaint- 
ances, friends, patrons, amd customers, and the 
farmer needs to put himself in this class. If the av- 
erage town business man kept his money at home 
or in his safe when he had a little surplus and 
never wént to a bank except to borrow, he would 
stand mighty little chance of borrowing at all. 
And if he lacked such help and had to pay “time 
prices” or borrow from loan sharks, he would 
soon go into bankruptcy. 

Consequently Mr. Town Bustfiess Man puts 
every cent he gets in the bank, and though he 
tay never have a balance worth mentioning, yet 
the bank knows him, appreciates his patronage, 
and helps him. We believe the Virginia Union is 
wise in urging farmers to “get on the same busi- 
hess footing.” 


» 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

We know, of course, that banks as at present 
constituted, do not sérve agriculfural needs as 
well as they serve commercial needs, We need 
and must have a rural credits system to give the 
farmer a square deal. At the same time, as we 
have said before, the usury exacted by even the 
worst class of banks is not to be compated with 
the usury of the ‘time-prices store or by the loan 
shark. 

Let us keep working for bank reform and for 
anti-usury laws. At the same time let’s not “cut 
off our nose to spite our face” by refusing to take 
advantage of whatever help the banks offer as a 
way of escape from the worst of all usury—that 
which is disguised and legalized in the form of 
50 to 70 per cent “time prices.” That is the plain, 
horse-sense doctrine set forth by the Virginia 
farmers, 


Wilson, Roosevelt, Edison, Peary, et al 
Among Our Contributors 


-_-+-— 

IKE the celebrated advertiser, The Progres- 
sive Farmer has “S7 varieties” of features for 
next year, all of them good, but if we offered 

nothing else it would be worth anybody’s dollar to 
have the privilege of reading our weekly series of 
“Success Talks” contributed especially to The 
Progressive Farmer by a group of the most emi- 
nent and successful men in almost every line of 
achievement in America, These “Success. Talks” 
will be addressed especially to Southern farm 
boys, and you ought to see that they are read not 
only by your own boys but by every bright boy 
you know. Moreover, even if you have no boys, 
the fact is that the rules for success which these 
eminent men prescribe will be worth the subscrip- 
tion price to afty grown man or woman. A man 
pays a mighty poor compliment to his intelligence 
when he says he is too old te learn, and certainly 
what these men say is worth learning. 

The President of the United States himself wifl 
lead off in our next isste with a word of greeting 
to our Progressive Farmer boys—a message writ- 
ten last week while busy with the work of Con- 
gress and in preparing for his own wedding Sat- 
urday—and other eminent men who have already 
written and sent us “Success Talks” are Theodore 
Roosevelt, Secretary McAdoo, Secretary Hous- 
ton, Secretary Lane, Secretary Daniels, Thomas A. 
Edison, Rear Admiral Peary, Speaker Champ Clark, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Luther Burbank, 
John Burroughs, James Whitcomb Riley, Dr. Ly- 





man Abbott, Gifford Pinchot, Henry Wallace, Ex-— 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, Governor Hoard, 
President Butterfield, Fairfax Harrison, Richard 
H. Edmonds, Dr. P. P. Claxton, George Horace 
Lorimer, Senators Tillman, Underwood, Sheppard, 
Williams, Governors Manning, Ferguson, Hender- 
son, Trammell, Brewer, Hays, Craig, and Williams, 
and a long list of others hardly less emirient. 

' No other farm paper has ever announced such 
a distinguished list of contributors. And this is 
only “one of many” features making The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in 1916 “better than ever.” 


A Thought for the Week 


_ HAT sort of a man is Henry Hank?” I 
asked the cashier at the bank; he sighed, 


as with regrets, and sadly shook his weary 
head, and swatted seven flies and said, “He doesn’t 
pay his debts.” Thus finally the cashier spoke, no 
explanation did he make—thereé was no more to 
say;.no use arguing about—for that pro- 
nouncement lets Hank out, the man who doesn’t 





pay. A man’s forgiven many things as through 


this busy life he swings, and swears and swats and 
sweats; a thousand faults we lightly scan, but 
there’s no pardon for the man who doesn’t pay his 
debts. If I had seven silly sons, I'd hand them 
counsel tons on tons, to help them on their way; 
the burden of my spiel would be, “My batty boys, 
on land or sea, be prompt your bills to pay. You 
may have stacks of sterling worth, and séem too 
good for this cheap earth, but if you dodge your 
bills, the world wifl strike amet bafance sheets, 
and set you down as chronic beats, which reputa- 
tion kills. Go forth, my beamish boys;” Id say, 
“and always be as prompt te pay, as you are 
prompt to buy; and you wifl flourish then, and 
thrive, and mefi will boost while alive, and 
ptaise you when you die.”—Walt Mason. 
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EDU CATI ON, “GOOPERA TION, LEGISLA TION — 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2)'Cobperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legiélation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progrese— Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE- 











Our Inspiring Letters 


[’ YOU, dear reader, if you can read the stories 
of rural community progress as given in this 
week’s Progressive Farmer without feeling a 
thrill of pride at what Southern farmers are doing 
and without feeling a fresh inspiration to tackle 
the big jobs to be done in your neighborhood, we 
are sorry for you. It has ‘been a lofig time since 
we have found anything more encouraging. 
Week before last we put the question to our 
readers: “What's the use of getting old and dying 
here in the South before getting it waked up as it 
ought to be; before making it the great, rich, pro- 
gressive: farming land it ought to be in our own 
day and time?” As if in answer to our question, 
come ‘the letters this week. That saying of the 
old prophet’s ‘has always appealed mightily ‘to us: 
“He shall see of ‘the travail of his soul and shall 
be satisfied.” And so we are anxious that these 
hard-working old farmer-folk throughout the 
South—men like the old uncle we mentioned week 
before last—shall see of the travail of their souls 
before they die; that a worthier and nobler com- 
munity life shall be fast built up, so that the fath- 


ers and mothers may share in its benefits and not _ 


simply those who are to come after us. 
& 


The Wide Range of Codéperative Effort 


OOPERATION to get longer schools and bet- 

ter schoolhouses is news that comes from 

everywhere; but our reports of progress do 
not stop there. Farmers are working to gét agri- 
culture and domestic science teaching introduced; 
to get medical inspection of school chilrden; to 
get lectures, debates, musical exercises, ett., and 
to make the:school a genuine “social center.” “We 
have added an auditorium to our school building,” 
is a frequent expression; and then the auditorium 
becomes like a neighborhood sitting-room, where 
all meet as friends and develop a spirit of trust 
and understanding never known before. 

Then there is codperation in getting and using 
improved machinery—machinery which would not 
pay dividends if only one farmer used it, but 
which pays big dividends when several farmers 
use the same machine—and various other forms of 
business cooperation, father and son or brother 
and brother especially learning that just as par- 
ents and sons or brothers profit by forming part- 
nerships in town business, so thére is much op- 
portunity for partnership-work in farm business. 

There is much neighborhood coéperation in 
marketing, too—though this subject 4s treated 
more fully in our “Marketing Special’; and codp- 
eration in getting pure-bred sires. With regard 
to the last mentioned idea notice the report from a 
South Carolina neighborhood where.all the farm- 
ers have agreed to raise the same breed of hogs 
and expect to make the community known as “The 
Place Where the Best Durocs Grow.” 


a 
How Neighborliness Enriches Life 


HEN, finally, as the finest flower of the com- 
munity spirit, one finds more and more evi- 
dent in the very air of Southern rural life a 
feeling of neighborliness, comradeship and fra- 


ternity—that. spirit which when it pervades a- 


neighborhood -gives to each life a certain trans- 
figuring dignity, richness and satisfaction beside 
which the trappings of money-getting and repu- 
tation-making seem as but dirty tinsel. Can you 
read the concluding paragraph ‘of Mr. Scott’s com- 
munity fair, for.example, without ‘wishing to move 
to Hawfields and live out your days in the stn- 
shine of a neighborhood blessed by such a spirit 
of neighborliness, peace and mutual trust? And 
doesn’t your heart warm at Miss Goodman’s re- 
port of how friends bear one another’s burdens in 
her neighborhood—how when one man lay near 
death with a fever “the members of the Union 
gathered his crop and did his fall plowing and 
-sowing,” while for the struggling widow whose 
son was trying to work his way through college 
the neighbors broke the land and planted the crop, 
putting it in readiness for the boy to cultivate and 
carry through to maturity on his return? 

When we turn from sickening war dispatches to 
hear reports like these it is easier to join again in 
the ancient angel-song, “Peace on earth, good will 


to men,” and easier to have faith in the poet’s 
dream: 


“For lo, the days are hastening: on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Ceomes-round the age of gold; 

‘When peace shall over all the éarth 
Its ancient splendors fling 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


Building the Ideal Where You Are 


UT if you, Kind Reader, would like to spend 
your days in the Happy Valley, if Friendship 
Neighborhood appeals to you, if there is a re- 

sponse in your heart to the idea of a group of 
comrade-neighbors bearing oné another’s burdens 
and sharing one another’s pleasures, then there is 
a far better thing for you,to do than to try to 
move to some neighborhood where such condi- 
tions already ¢xist. Rather the thing to do is to 
make such conditions exist in the neighborhood 
where you are. What we need in the South in- 
deed is more of the spirit of genuine love for ‘the 
communities we live in—the spirit so beautifully 
expressed by Gilbert Chesterton recently in speak- 
ing of his own little English town of Pimlico. Let 
us study his language: 


“It is not enough for-a man to disapprove 
of Pimlico; in that case he would merely cut 
his own throat or move to Chelsea. Nor cer- 
tainly is it enough for a man to approve of 
Pimlico; for then it will remain Pimlico, which> 
would be awful. The only way out of it seems 
to be for somebody to leve Pimlico; to love it 
with a transcendental power. If there arose a 
man who loved Pimlico, then Pimlico would 
rise into ivory towers and golden pinnacles. If 
men loved Pimlico as mothers love children, 
arbitrarily because it is theirs, Pimlico in a 
year or two might be fairer than Florence.” 


And then Mr. Chesterton concludes with one 
memorable and meaningful sentence: “Men did 
not love Rome because she was great. She was 
great because they had loved her.” 

This is indeed the sort of spirit of local patriot- 
ism that we need. Let a man love his neighbor- 
hood as a mother loves ‘her child—arbitrarily be- 
cause it is hers. Because it is our neighborhood 
we must love it, and if it has imperfections we 
must not desert it but honestly yearn and strive 
to mold it month by month and year by year into 
the ideal that we cherish for it in our heart. And 
if but.one man in your neighborhood set out with 
faith and patience to work out such an ideal, 
others will come to his aid and the power of light 
over darkness, of good over evil, will sooner or 
later lend him a strength and a victory that the 


thoughtless man might never expect. As the poet 
has well said: 


“Be noble and the nobleness that lies 
In other men sleeping but néver dead 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 


Organizing Community Leagues 


Ti ALL of us the selfish life, the self-centered 


life, must seem unworthy and unsatisfying 

compared with the life spent where a spirit 
of comradeship prevails—or spent in trying to 
make such a spirit prevail. Man’s hunger, as the 
poet Edwin Markham once said to the writer, is 
for three things, “Bread and Beauty and Brother- 
hood,” and neither Bread alone, nor yet Bread and 


Beauty alone will satisfy his divinely-implanted 
longings. 

Let us resolve, then, each and all of us, that in 
the coming year we will work to develop the gen- 
uine community spirit in our neighborhoods; and 
for this purpose we repeat that community or- 
ganization is necessary before we can get very 
far—some ‘such organization as the “Community 
League” mentioned on page 1. Following are the 
committees suggested for such leagues: 


I, Committee on Education. Objects: 

(1) Increasing efficiency of local school; 
studies, attendance, étc, 

(2) Improving school grounds, 
and library, 

(3) Extension work: corn, pig and canning clubs; 
traveling libraries; *increasing book and news- 
paper reading among the people; teaching adult 
illiterates to read; making school community 
center, etc. 

Ii, Committee on Farm Progress. Objects: 

(1) Better farm methods, aiming especially at richer 
lands and crop diversification so as to make a 
self-feeding community with 
surplus crops. 

(2) Increasing interest in livestock, dairying, potiltry- 
raising, canning and. home industries. 

(3) Getting better tools and machinery and pbétter 
breeding sires, with coéperation to effect this 
result, 

iil, Committee on Coliperative Marketing. Objects: 

(1) To secure standardization of sales products, sci- 
entific grading, warehousing and pooling. 

(2) To promote economical buying on cash basis and 
encourage thrift, credit unions, land and loan as- 
sociations, etc., as aids to this end. 

To encourage good roads as aids to economical 
marketing. 
Committee on Health. Objects: 
(1) To study local conditions and promote communi- 
ity and home sanitation. 
(3) To teach individuals, adults and chil@ren, meth- 
ods of disease prevention. 


teaching, 


buildings, equipment, 


“money crops” as 


(3) 
tv. 


(3) To combat agencies of fraud and superstition in - 


treatment of disease. 
WV; ittee on tion and Social Life, Objects: 
(1) To promote and assist the local farmers’ organi- 


; ’ 5). T2i- 
gation, “farm “women’s club, young people’s de-. 
ae fig society, and community fair. 

(2) To encourage ‘lectu 


sicals, enter- 
loci plays, picnics, celebrations, etc. 
romote wholesome Sports @nd recreation, 

‘and ma@oor games, — @ community 

playgrounda, 

It is easy enough to get help in ‘promoting the 
aims of every one of these committees. Your state 
and county educational leaders will work with ‘the 


educational committee; the state and National de- 





partments of agriculture, your state agricultural 


college and experiment station, and state and 
county demonstration forces, will work ‘with the 
committees on farm progress and coéperative mar- 
keting; state and local health authorities with the 
committee on health; while the committee on or- 
ganization and social ‘life will get help from the ex- 


tension departments of state colleges and univer- 
sities, etc., etc. 


s 
Remember the Community in Your Will 


LMOST every day we read of some city man ~~ 

who has died and Jeft something for public 

use—something for some school, church, 
library, park, or something of the sort. There are 
not so many people of wealth in the country, of 
course, but because the country dweller cannot 
leave much is no excuse for leaving nothing for 
public use. A man who has even modest means, 
in fact, should be ashamed to die without leaving 
something to enrich the community—a gift for 
school or Sunday school library; a flag for the 
schoolhouse, ot a catpét for the church; a fund 
to buy school books for fatherless children; a 
piano for church or school, or funds for adding 
an auditorium to the local school to serve as a 
community center. Or it may be land for a play- 
ground or school farm. 

New Year’s is a good time for everybody to 
make a will, or revise the one he has already 
made, and we should like to see a thousand South- 
ern farmers remember their communities this 
year. It’s a good example to set in your neighbor- 
hood, even if you are’ too poor to afford anything 
more than $5.to buy a flag for the schoolhouse. 

Lets rentember our communities in our wills. 


Conversations, Clippings and Comments 


T OUGHT to be very evident from the letters 
in this issue that one of the finest ways to start 
community progress is by holding a community 

fair. It takes almost no money—just a will to co- 
6perate in making exhibits and in providing a 
picnic dinner. Why not plan now to have a com- 
munity fair in your section next fall? 

as 


Mr. E. W. Dabbs sends us $1 for a year’s sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer, which he of- 
fered as a prize for the best reader in his local 
public school. His wife offered another publica- 
tion as a prize for the boy or girl making the 
greatest improvement in writing during the ses- 
sion. Such prizes do a great deal ‘to stimulate in- 
terest and ambition among pupils—as the writer 
knows from his personal experience—and we 
should like to see a half dozen such prizes availa- 
ble for boys and girls in every country ‘school in 
the South. Talk the idea over with your neigh- 
bors or in your farmers’ club, and see if a suitable 
list of prizes cannot be worked up for your local 
school. Mr. Dabbs adds in his letter to us: “Lam 
giving a copy of The Progressive Farmer to each 
of our teachers for use in the school each week”— 
another good idea that ought to be generally fol- 
lowed. 

* oe 

The Séapdiied Farmer’s frequent declaration, 
“The Man Who Reads is the Man Who Leads” is 
not a mere rhetorical statement, btt a fact illus- 
trated in nearly every neighborhood in the South. 
What Miss Goodman says about the matter, in 
discussing the development of Linwood neighbor- 


hood, on another page, is worth recalling in this 
connection: 


“It is a fact worthy of note, that the farmer 
in whose house a farm paper was found ‘ten 
years ago, is the man who has advanced fur- 
thest on the road to prosperity, whose fields 
are most fertile, barn largest, smokehouse and / 
granary fullest—the leading man in the com- 
mtmity in school and church affairs.” 

ae aa 


“A few people got together and organized.” 
That is the way the history of nearly every im- 
portant movement begins. No matter how much 
public spirit you may have in the individuals of 
your community, you are not likely to get far 
until you get some kind of a community organi- 
zation. 





MANUFACTURER’S agent just in our office 

tells us that he is selling sausage stuffers and 
lard presses in- the South at an unprecedented 
rate. Another sign of “Diversification and Inde- 
pendence!” And we must keep up the lick! 
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comes out a Ribbon 
Lies Flat on the Brush”’ 
And besides this convenient form that 
prevents waste there are 
other reasons why | 





‘s It is delicious 
in flavor—you will 
: like it—the children 
will use it regularly. It is safe because 
it contains no harsh grit to mjure the 
gums. 
Your dealer has Colgate’s or send us 


4c in stamps for a trial tube and our 
booklet “Colgate Comforts.”’ 
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DO NOT CELEBRATE OUR SAV- 
IOR’S BIRTHDAY WITH WHISKEY 


wos 

Kind Deeds Give Happiness, but 
Whiskey and Wine Yield False 
Cheer 


Ts is Christmas day. As Mrs. 
Butler, of Walhalla, S. C., said: 
“Tt is the time when peace and joy 
came to the world.” ~ That is a good 
thing to contemplate. “But,” she 
continues, “there is a deep sorrow in 
my soul when I think of how many 
buy whiskey to celebrate the birthday 
of Jesus. They spend the money that 
would buy a dress and bring a happy 
light to the wife’s eyes. If a man 
would but think, ‘Shall I spend this 
money for a jug of whiskey or a pair 
of shoes for my poor little child?’ 
nothing could induce him to buy the 
whiskey.” 

The best Christmas gift is peace and 
joy, and there is no peace and joy for 
any wife or little child in a whiskey 
jug. 

Yes, this is Christmas day. How 
are you who are reading this spend- 


HOW ONE WOMAN HELPED HER 
HUSBAND OUT OF DEBT 


It Is Well to “Put Our Shoulders to 
the Wheel” When Necessary, But 
We Must Not Forget Home Culture 


S LONG as there is cotton to be 
picked, so long will our girls be in 
the cotton field. There can be no ob- 
jection to a girl’s picking cotton when 
other duties do not call, but to make 
it of prime importance, above school- 
ing and reading, the niceties of life, 
and sanitation in the kitchen, does 
not seem just right. 
When I go into a girl’s bedroom, as 
I have many a time, and find it guilt- 
less of even a rag carpet, curtains, 
tinted walls, pictures, books, and the 
other refinements that girls love, I 
sometimes say, “How much cotton did 
you pick last year?” And the answer 
only too often is an amount that 
means many days and weeks of work. 
Do not misunderstand me—I do not 
mean that a girl should never pick 
cotton, but I do mean that the first 
aim of a girl under 20 should be to 




















MRS, FINLEY MOST, VALLE CRUCIS, N, C.. WEAVING RUGS AT HER HOME 


ing it? Will you remember it with 
mental nausea in the years to come, 
or will it stand out in your life as a 
glorious, satisfying day? When you 
are an old, old man will your heart 
warm with satisfaction in the thought 
of having proved your manhood to 
yourself in being able to resist the 
lure of the whiskey bottle, of having 
made many people happy on Christ- 
mas, 1915? 

God help the man who thinks manli- 
ness comes out of whiskey and wine! 
The Christian spirit is as far removed 
from the alcoholic spirit as is Heaven 
from Hell. 

All this to the man, but when 
considering the attitude of the men 
let us ruminate on our own. Every 
boy must take his first drink, which is 
usually sweet wine. Have we ever 
given any boy his first taste? Wheth- 
er we have or have not, have we made 
our own children realize the lessened 
efficiency and vitality for the user of 
the stuff, have we bred in him a scorn 
of drinking and. other weaknesses, 
have we made him to see that the 
whiskey user violates every word of 
the Golden Rule? When the great 
Book of Life is opened it shall not 


-be written against our names that we 


ever were thoughtlessly or indirectly 
responsible for any man’s standing in 
that most needless, contemptible, de- 
moralizing line—the whiskey line: at 
the express office, which has wrecked 
many a home and made no woman 


happy. 





Can’t very well farm without The Pro- 
I have been taking it for 
about four years, and like it better every is- 
sue.—V. M. Epperson, Hurtsboro, Ala. 





perfect herself in those things which 
will enable her to be a competent 
mistress of a happy home. If her 
spare time is spent in the field when 
will she have leisure to study and 
practice how to prevent dyspepsia, 
typhoid, malaria, second summer 
trouble, and a host of. preventable 
diseases? When can she make the 
carpet for her room if her first 
strength goes to man’s work? Grain 
and other crops have less need of the 
nimble fingers of women. 

Even though she chop and pick cot- 
ton as much as any field hand she 
should read, read, read! She should 
read a book when the work is over, 
read the farm woman’s page in the 
magazines, and keep in mind the com- 
ing day in which she will be very 
happy because of her household in- 
formation and accomplishments, as 
well as for the reading habit. Mrs. 
G., whose letter is given below, found 
it wise to give active outside aid to 
her husband, but she kept up her 
habit of reading. What if she had 
waited until she was married to form 
the habit? 

“When we were married my hus- 
band bought a piece ofland on credit. 
He hired two hands, expecting to pay 
for the land soon. It was a mistake, 
for he had to repair and build barns 
and houses. Some of the land had to 
be drained and there were horses and 
tools to be bought and the two hands 
had to be fed and paid. 

“At the end of two years he was 
only further in debt, so he decided to 
turn off the hands. I then told him I 
would help him, that I could attend to 
a few more cows and raise chickens 
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‘just as easily as I could cook for the 


hired men—so we went to work. 

“I did not keep an account of what 
we did, but I sold plenty of poultry, 
eggs and butter for pay for their feed, 
and the grocery bill and all the little 
houshold necessities besides. My hus- 
band went on with the farm work, 
with now and then some day ‘labor, 
and in three years we were out of 
debt and the little herd of cattle and 
the flock of poultry had increased. 

“Since then we have bought more 
small pieces of land in which are 
three town lots. One of them has a 
nice house on it, but we are still stick. 
ing to the little farm. We are not go- 
ing to town until old age or a rainy 
day sends us. 

“We take your valuable paper. We 
all read it. I feel that we get lots of 
valuable information from it. I wish 
it was in every home in the South; it 
would be a land of prosperity if itg 
teachings were practiced.” 


GET OUT THE OLD LOOM 


Home-woven Counterpanes, Covers 
lets, Rugs, Etc., Are Very Popular 
Today 


INCE Christmas is almost over, I 
suggest that you get out the old 
loom. Your husband is not especially 
busy, so perhaps he will help you to 
set it up and repair any piece that 
may be broken. We all need new 
couch covers, portieres, or any other 
odd thing we can make for ourselves, 
Should you want to sell these arti- 
cles, it is altogether probable that you 
can find a ready sale if you are rea- 
sonable in your charges. Lnever heard 
of anyone getting wealthy by selling 
home-made counterpanes, but I do 
know a number of people who make a 
fair profit: 

In choosing patterns those that 
have some definite design seem to sell 
better than those of indefinite plan. 
Coloring has much to do with the 
price people are willing to pay. The 
magentas, usually called pink or red, 
are not popular with city people, but 
the blacks, whites, navy blues, Delf 
blues, browns and goldens are always 
liked. 

Home-made counterpanes are fre- 
quently too short, barely reaching to 
the top and bottom of an ordinary 
bed, leaving nothing to turn in at the 
end. The few extra inches may mean 
a dollar’s difference in the price re- 
ceived for the counterpane. 

Did you ever make any dress goods? 
Some of the very prettiest I have ever 
seen have been home-woven. 
to town and buy some not half as 
pretty or as durable as we could make 
ourselves. Can you imagine a more 
beautiful Christmas present than 
enough goods for a dress for your 
mother or your dearest friend? 

Rescue the old loom from the dust 
and oblivion of the years, set it up, 
mend it, oil it, and make it pay for its 
existence again. Weaving is one of 
the most interesting occupations in 
the world. Running the loom will 
make you tired for a few days, but 
you will soon get a great deal of pleas- 
ure out of it. 











Organize to Help the Schools 


N ALMOST every _ neighborhood 

there is great need for improve- 
ment in the schools. The teachers in 
many country schools suffer much 
and are really not capable of doing 
their best work, simply because 
there is no. codperation, no encour- 
agement, in fact no interest shown in 
the improvement of the school; ‘on 
the other hand, when it is mentioned 
at all it is simply to make fun ot it, 
criticise the teacher, or to show ridi- 
cule in some other way. And the 
teacher, in reality may be striving 
bravely against opposition, which 
could easily be remedied if the par- 
ents would do their part. 

Organize school improvement asso- 
ciations, get the parents, the young 
people, and the children all interested 
in their school and see how it will 
flourish. EVA SEAWRIGHT. 

Donalds, S. C. 
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OIL STOVES USEFUL FOR HEAT- 
ING SMALL ROOMS 





They Cost But Little Money to Buy 
and a Few Minutes Now and Then 
to Keep in Order is 


HE oil heater is .splendid for 

warming small rooms. Its useful- 
ness cannot be judged by its size. As 
was said of “Huckleberry Finn”, “It’s 
little but oh, my!” 

Many a bathroom and small bed- 
room has no space for a stove. The 
oil heater will make it comfortable. 
Sometimes the baby must be bathed 


-and the fireplace has not thoroughly 


heated the room: the kerosene stove 
will give the needed number: of -de- 
crgrees of warmth. Mother wants a 
little warm water after the fire. has 
gone out; she heats a fair-sized kettle 
of it on the flat top of the stove. 
Grandma’s fingers get so chilly she 
cannot knit; the oil heater, being 
movable, can be placed beside her. 
Grandfather’s feet get cold coming 
from town; the oil heater is ever rea- 
dy. In short, it is valuable in any 
.home, city or country. 

It must not be regarded as a substi- 
tute for the cooking stove, wood 
heater or furnace. Just as the oil 
cooker is a quick and easily moved 
source of heat for cooking purposes 
in summer, so is this stove a quick 
and easily moved source of heat for 
purposes of comfort in winter. The 
durability, freedom from odor and 
heat-giving qualities depend largely 
on the housewife. All makes, as far 
as I know them, are exceedingly sim- 
ple to operate and clean. Each day 
when cleaning the lamps clean the 
stove also. Turn the wick to where 
it barely comes above the rim, wipe 
off the char lightly with a soft piece 
of paper, rubbing always in one dir- 
ection so as to rub up no threads. 
Never let the stove become empty or 
the wick will burn. Do not turn it up 
high enough to flare or smoke. Emp- 
ty it each spring and clean and refill 
it each fall. ‘The rules that hold good 
for a lamp hold good for the stove. 

In using these heaters remember 
that the flue which carries away the 
carbon and other poisonous gases 
from the stove is lacking here, so it is 
well to air the room during its. con- 
tinued use, unless there be a fireplace 
to do it for you. 

Considering the amount of comfort 
the oil stove gives it is cheap enough, 
goodness knows. 


THE STORY OF THE UNITED FARM 
WOMEN OF CITRONELLE 








Every Neighborhood Can Get a Li- 
brary, Banish Hookworm, Avoid 
Dyspepsia, and Find Sociability as 
Did This Little Group of Women 


UR club was organized about 
three years ago with four mem- 
bers, the first woman’s club in this 
part of our county, except in towns. 
Most of the people, both men and 
women, were against us, but we 
have been believers in the doctrine of 
“patience and perseverance,” and now 
we have 20 members. Our club was 
called “The Woman’s Neighborhood 
Improvement Club,” but was later 
changed to that ot “United Farm Wo- 
men’s Club.” Our meetings at first 
were purely social, but as we in- 
creased in numbers we began to think 
of trying to do something that would 
be of real benefit, not only to our- 
selves but to others, and our first 
effort was a library. We decided to 
raise $10 and secure one of the $30 
school libraries which were offered 
to every school which would raise 
this amount. In a short time we were 
the proud possessors of a well se- 
lected library ot 52 books. We are 
still adding to this, and now have a 
good bookcase and about 125 books. 
After the library was well started 
a study of hookworm disease was 
taken up. We made a thorough study 
of this disease, sending to Montgom- 
ery for information, and also’ using 
the articles which appeared in The 





Progressive Farmer. This resulted 
in getting a hookworm specialist to 
visit our community, and in his giv- 
ing .an illustrated: lecture at the 
Farmers’ Union building, and we feel 
that more real good was derived 
from this than from anything else 
that we have done. After this we 
studied adenoids, typhoid fever and, 
lately pellagra. 

We have had papers on domestic 
science, the care of children, home 
nursing, etc., and we have all been 
helped by a study of these interest- 
ing subjects. And last, but not least, 
we come to the social part. During 
the summer we have all-day picnics, 
fish fries, etc., and as we are not far 
from the Escataupa River, we often 
go there, as it is a splendid place for 
both bathing and fishing. 

We have just celebrated our third 
annual Harvest Home Day, and it is 
the best we have ever had. The meet- 
ing was held at an old dwelling house, 
owned by one of the members, and 
everybody for miles around was in- 
vited to come. There was something 
to interest every one. There were 
talks on club work. woman’s suffrage, 
temperance, the value of education, 
cooperation, etc. Then we were en- 
tertained by some singers from Cit- 
ronelle, also a lady from Mobile, to 
whom we were very grateful. One 
song, “The Close of a Perfect Day,” 
I thought was the best of all and long 
after the entertainment was over, 
after the bountiful dinner had been 
served and we had all gone to our 
homes, these words kept coming to 
my mind,.and I think there were 
many others who felt as I did, “Oh, 
this is the close of a perfect day!” 

If you haven’t- a women’s club in 
your community, dear readers, by all 
means organize one and enjoy the 
many benefits which will come to ts 
through codperation. 

HAZEL D. PELTON, 
Secretary United Farm Women’s 
Club, Citronelle, Ala. 





Editorial Comment—In reading the 
above account of what a little group 
of courageous women had done—for 
it does take courage to do that which. 
does not receive popular approval, 
even though one knows-herself to 
be right, I wondered’ if every. rural 
group of women in the South could 
not have done as well had they tried. 
Will you use the Christmas gath- 
erings to form a club for the study 


-of home problems, and try to accom- 


plish as much for yourselves and 
neighborhood during the next three 
years as have these women? Try, 
just try. Nothing was ever accom- 
plished by sitting and waiting for the 
other woman to take the initiative. 
Don’t: get lonely, don’t feel that 
things are wrong. Just codperate 
with the women in studying all prob- 
lems and the doing of it will accom- 
plish as much toward filling the 
waste places in your life as the culti- 
vation of the ground fills the earth’s 
waste places with grain and fruit. 
Weeds aré earth’s sighs, fruits are 
her smiles. Labor is the sigh of living, 
but intelligent activity is the smile. 
The busy’ mother of limited means 
finds it hard to gain intelligent 
knowledge of many things, but like 
the women of Citronelle, it became a 
joy and the world lent its aid when 
each joined with her sisters to study 
her own problems, 





What One Community Club Has Done 


UST a year ago our club was or- 
ganized with five members and 
eld its meetings in the schoolhouse. 
In the course of a few months the 
membership was increased to ten; 
most of whom were uninterested and 
indifferent. Only one or two would 
take part in the program or make any 
effort tc make the club a success. A 
few came merely to criticise and talk. 
Often the. question of disbanding was 
discussed, but a few of us refused to 
acknowledge defeat, and held on with 
a determination to. succeed. 
When the spring came a few new 
names were added to the list and the 


place of meeting at the homes of the 
members was resorted to, the hostess 
usually serving some light refresh- 
ment. When Easter came the Farm- 
ers’ Union joined with the commun- 
ity club in an oyster supper and fish 
fry, which all enjoyed. Thus by de- 
grees the club caught the community 
spirit, and when the membership 
reached 25, it began to “do things.” 
The first achievement was an ice 
cream supper, at which money was 
raised to purchase a club canner. 
Upon the arrival of the canner, Miss 
Mary Cawthorne,; Assistant Canning 
Club Agent, gave a demonstration in 
canning and showed the women how 
to use the canner. She also explained 
the new and better methods of Ctan- 
ning as taught by Mrs. McKimmon 
and her assistants. As a result of this 
demonstration, there have been more 
fruit and vegetables.canned in the 
neighborhood than has ever been the 
case before. At these meetings the’ 
county physician was requested to be 
present and vaccinate them against 
typhoid fever. ; 

About this time the question of a 
community fair was brought up, and 
it was decided to ask the Farmers’ 
Union to help in the undertaking, 
which they agreed to do. A commit- 
tee of three from the Union and three 
from the club, together with the two 
presidents, met and appointed the 
directors and selected the judges for 
each department. A premium list 
was made out, individual prizes were 
solicited, and for two months our 
members planned, talked and worked. 
The spirit of codperation was alive 
and in full force. The exhibits in ev- 
ery department, although not exten- 
sive, were splendid—and as our coun- 
ty paper says, “would have been a 
credit to a state fair.” That the un- 
dertaking was a success in spite of 
the bad weather no one doubts or de- 
nies. It has done lasting good in the 
community by drawing our people 
closer together and showing them 
what they can do. 

» LUCIE T. WEBB. 
"Warren Plains, N.C. 





A Well Planned Farm Women’s Club 


FREASIZING that all true and per- 
manent neighborhood improve- 
ment must have its beginning in the 
home and believing that on the wife 
and mother rests most of the re- 
sponsibility for the conditions in the 
home, it seems fitting to tell some of 
the work and aims of our little com- 
munity circle. We call it “The Self- 
improvement League,” and meet once 
each week in the different homes of 
the members. Most of the women in 
the community have joined and we 
expect all the others as by our per- 
sistent efforts we show results. 

We believe that acts are the nat- 
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ural results of thought, and we-have 
pledged to read, think and discuss 
until our most hopeless problems re- 
solve themselves into duties possible 
of accomplishment. We promise also 
to suppress gossip and all unkind ru- 
mors, because we know they only 
weaken and poison the mind. It is 
our custom to have read at each of 
our meetings some article or articles 
taken from a paper or magazine that 
will give us some help in our work or 
inspiration to greater efforts. We 
also have several papers prepared by 
the members themselves. We believe 
that this exercise will enable us to 
think more clearly and to express our. 
thoughts intelligently. We have not 
yet gotten to Burroughs, Maeterlinck 
and others who write so beautifully 
of our country life, but are reading 
health bulletins, poultry and canning 
helps, the ever useful garden talks by 
Professor Massey, Clarence Poe on 


Seducation and coéperation, and other 


such literature as we hope will en- 
able us to develop and enjoy ‘the 
wealth and beauties of the country. 

As we know that cleanliness, tidi- 
hess and beauty exert a powerful in- 
fluence on character, we spend some 
time at each meeting on the bést and 
easiest plans for keeping the house 
clean and orderly and in learning thé 
different kinds of needlecraft that 
we may prepare attractive covers, 
runners and doilies for our dressers 
and tables. Each member is sup- 
posed to take with her to the league 
some work, a piece of embroidery, 
crocheting, etc. 

We believe with Carlyle, “From the 
lowest depths there is a path to the 
loftiest heights.” MRS. C. D. J. 

Goldsboro, N. C. 





Give the Baby Fresh Air 


HE doctor said: “I had three in- 

fants die of pneumonia last win- 
ter, simply because their ‘mothers 
would not give them air enough. In 
spite. of my instructions that plenty 
of air made babies strong and pro- 
tected them against colds and coughs, 
still they would cover their babies’. 
faces with veils and napkins, keeping 
the life-giving air away. The foolish 
idea” said the doctor, “which seems to 
exist everywhere, that fresh, cold air 
is injurious must somehow be ex- 
tracted from the minds which hold 
the same, or else pneumonia and dead 
babies will always be with us.”—Dr. 
J. N. Hurty, Indiana Commissioner of 
Health. 





HOW ARE YOUR ROADS? 


How are your roads, my friend? 
Can you spin along by day or night? 
Are ed smooth and hard and built Just 
rig 
A pleasure without end? 
Or are they full of fish and frogs, 
And submarines and pollywogs? 
How are your roads, my friend ?—Selected. 
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Prisoner of Zenda 
By ANTHONY HOPE se 


(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & €O., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT) 











CAST OF CHARACTERS 


iyli—An adventurous 


Rassendy young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 


marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
Ny of Ruritania, 


Rudolf—The new King.of Ruriteania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendy!! are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight nosescharacteristics of the 
Elphberg family. 

“Black Michael’, Duke of Strelsau—Halt- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. , 


Antoinette de Mauban—aA beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 


Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
Marry and make his queen. Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castle 
of Zenda, : 

Colonel Sapt— Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 


Fritz Von Tarlenheim—A young nobleman 
fin the service of the King. 


SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll Has inherited the dark 
red hair and long, sharp straight nose which 
characterize the Hliphbergs, the royal family 
of Ruritania, to whom the Rassendylis are 
related through an ancient and unpleasant 
marriage. The family resemblance stirs in 
Rudolf a desire to see the country of his 
royal kinstolk, which is inereased by. the 
news that @ new king, Rudolf the Fifth, is 
to te crowned at Strelsau. He goes to Zen- 
da, where he encounters the young king, 
Colone? Sapt and Fritz von Tarlenheim, His 
striking likeness t> the king being explain- 
ed he is invited to dine with them. The 
king drinks heavily, the last bottle being one 
sent by Duke Michael. The next morning 
the day for the coronation, the king is found 
to be stupefied with a drug, supposed to have 
been: taken through Michael's wine. In des- 
peration Colonel Sapt and von Tarlenheim 
persuade Rassendyll to shave and take the 
king’s place in the coronation ceremonies to 
frustrate Michael’s plans who would doubt- 
less be crowned should the rightful king 
not appear. Their plans are successful, No 
questions are asked and Rudolf (Rassendyll) 
Fifth is crowned King of Ruritania. After 
the ceremonies Sapt and Rassendyll return 
to the lodge to find Josef murdered and the 
King gone—the work of Michael's henchmen. 
Rassendyll is persuaded to return to Strelsau 
to impersonate the king until some plan can 
be found to force Michael to release * him, 
Outwardly Michael pays homage to the new 
king, but three of his comrades are always 
in sight. The King receives a mysterious 
Jetter from Mme, de Mauban. 


CHAPTER 1IX.—(Continued) 

TOOK up the little iron table. It 

t was not very heavy for a man of my 

strength, and I held it by the legs. 
The top, protruding in front of me, 
made a complete screen for my head 
and body. I fastened my closed lan- 
tern to my belt and put my revolver 
in a handy pocket. Suddenly I saw 
the door move ever so slightly—per- 
haps it was the wind, perhaps it was 
a hand trying it outside. 
’ I drew back as far as I could from 
the door, holding the table in the po- 
sition that I haye described. Then I 
called out: u 

“Gentlemen, I accept your offer, re- 
lying’on your honor. If you will open 
the door——” 

“Open it yourself,” said Detchard. 

“Tt opens outward,” said I. “Stand 
back a little, gentlemen, or I shall hit 
you when I open it.” 

1 went and fumbled with the latch. 
Then I stole back to my place on tip- 
toe. - 

“T can’t open it!” I cried. “The latch 
has caught.” 

“Tut! I'll open it!" cried Detchard, 
“Nonsense, Bersonin, why not? Are 
you afraid of one man? 

I smiled to myself. An instant lat- 
er the door was flung back. The gleam 
of a lantern showed me the three 
close together outside, their revolv- 
ers leveled. With a shout 1 charged 
at my utmost pace across the sume 
merhouse and through the doorway. 
Three shots rang out and battered 
into my shield. Another moment, and 
I leaped out and the table caught 
them full and square, and in a tumbe 
lmg, swearing, struggling mass they 
and I and that brave table rolled 
down the steps of the summerhouse 
to the ground below. Antoinette de 
Mauban. shrieked, but I rose to my 
feet, laughing aloud. 

De Gautet and Bersonim lay like 
men stunned. Detchard was under 
the table, but as Frese he pushed it 


from him and fired again. I raised my 
revolver and took a snap shot. I 
heard him curse, and then I ran like 
a hare, laughing as I went, past the 
summerhouse and along by the wall. 
I heard steps behind me, and, turning 
round, I fired again for luck. The 
steps ceased. 

“Please God,” said I, “she told me 
the truth about the ladder!” for the 
wall was high and topped with iron 
spikes. 

Yes, there it was. I was up and 
over in a minute. Doubling back, I 
saw the horses. Then I heard a shot. 
fit was Sapt. He had heard us and 
was battling and raging with the 
locked gate, hammering it and firing 
into the keyhole like a man possess- 
ed. He had quite forgotten that he 
was not to take part in the fight. 
Whereat I laughed again, and said as 
I clapped him on the shoulder: 

“Come home to bed, old chap. I’ve 
got the finest tea-table story that 
ever you heard!” 

He started and cried: 
safe!” and wrung my hand. 
moment later he added: 

“And what the devil are you laugh- 
ing at?” 

“Four gentlemen around a tea ta- 
ble,’ said I, .rughing still, for it had 
been uncomnicnly ludicrous to see 
the formidable three altogether rout- 
ed and scattered with no more deadly 
weapon than an ordinary tea table. 

Moreover, you will observe that I 
had honorably kept my word and not 
fired till they did. 


“You’re 
But a 


CHAPTER X. 
A Great Chance for a Villain 


T WAS the custom that the prefect 

of police should send every after- 
noon a report to me on the condition 
of the capital and the feeling of the 
people: the document. included also 
an account of the movements of any 
persons whom the police had receiv- 
ed instructions to watch. Since 
I had been in Strelsau Sapt had 
been in the habit of reading the re- 
port and telling me any items of in- 
terest which it might contain. On the 
day after my adventure in the sum- 
merhouse he came in as I was playing 
a hand of ecarte with Fritz von Tar- 
lenheim. 

“The report is rather ful! of inter- 
est this afternoon,” he observed, sit- 
ting down. 

“Do you find,” I asked, “any men- 
tion of a certain fracas?” 

He shook his head with a smile. 

“I find this first,’ he said: “His 
Highness, the Duke of Strelsau left 
the city (so far as it appears, sudden- 
ly), accompanied by several of his 
household. His destination is believ- 
ed to be the castle of Zenda, but the 
party traveled by road and ncft by 
train. MM. De Gautet, Bersonin, and 
Detchard followed an hour later, the 
last named carrying his arm in a 
sling. The cause of his wound is not 
known, but it 1s suspected that he has 
fought a duel, probably incidental to 
a love affair.” ” 

“That is remotely true,” I observed, 
very well pleased to find that I had 
left my mark on the fellow. 

“Then we come to this,” pursued 
Sapt. “Mme. de Mauban, whose 
movements have been watched ac- 
cording to instructions, left by train 
at midday. She took a ticket for 
Dresden “8 

“It’s an old habit of hers,” said L 

“*The Dresden trains stop at Zen- 
da.” An acute fellow, this. And fin- 
ally listen to this: “The state of feel- 
ing in the city is not satisfactory. The 
king is much criticised’ (you know 
he’s toid to be quite frank) ‘for tak- 
ing no steps about his marriage. 
From inquiries among the entourage 
of the Princess Flavia her Royal 
Highness is believed to be deeply of- 


fended by the remissness of his Ma- 


' jesty. The common people are coup- 


ling her name with that of the Duke 
of Strelsau, and the duke gains much 
popularity from the suggestion. I 
have caused the announcement that 
the king gives a ball tonight in honor 
of the princess to be widely diffused, 
and the effect is good.’” 

“That is news to me,” said I. 

“Oh, the preparations are all 
made!” laughed Fritz. “I've seen to 
that.” 

Sapt turned to me and said in a 
sharp decisive voice: 

“You must make love to her to- 
night, you know.” 

“I think it very likely I shall if I 
see her alone,” said I. “Hang it, Sapt, 
you don’t suppose [I find it difficult ?” 

Fritz whistled a bar or two, then he 
said: “You'll find it only too easy. 
Look here, I hate telling you this, but 
I must. The Countess Helga told me 
that the princess had become most 
attached to the king. -Since’ the cor- 
onation her feelings have undergone 
a marked development. It’s quite true 
that she is deeply wounded by the 
king’s apparent neglect.” 

“Here’s a kettle of fish!” I groaned. 

“Tut, tut!” said Sapt. “I suppose 
you’ve made pretty speches to a girl 
before now? That’s all she wants.” 

Fritz, himself a lover, understood 
my distress. He laid his hand on my 
shoulder, but said nothing. 

“T think, though,” pursued that 
cold-blooded old Sapt, “that you'd 
better make your offer to-night.” 

“Good Heavens !” 

“Or, at any rate, go near it; and I 
shall send a ‘semi-official’ to the pa- 
pers.” 

“Tll do nothing of the sort—no 
more will you!” said I. “I utterly re- 
fuse to take part in making a fool of 
the princess.” 

Sapt looked at me with his small 
keen eyes. A slow, cunning ‘smile 
passed over his face. ‘ 

“All right, lad, all right!” said he. 
“We mustn’t press you too hard. 
Soothe her down a bit, if you can, 
you know. Now for Michael!” . . 

“Oh, curse Michael!” said I. “He'll 
do tomorrow. Here, Fritz, come for 
a stroll in the garden.” 

Sapt at once yielded. His rough 
manner covered a wonderful tact— 
and, as I came to recognize more and 
more, a remarkable knowledge of hu- 
man nature. Why did he urge me so 
little about the princess? Because 
he knew that her beauty and my ar- 
dor would carry me further than all 
his arguments—and that the less I 
thought about the thing the more 
likely was I to do it. He must have 
seen the unhappiness he might bring 
on the princess; but that went for 
nothing with him. Can I say, confi- 
dently, that he was wrong? If the 
king were restored the princess must 
turn to him, either knowing, or not 
knowing, the ehange. And if the 
king were not restored to us? It was 
a subject that we had never yet spok- 
en of. But I had an idea that, in 
such a case, Sapt meant to seat me 
on the throne of Ruritania for the 
term of my life. He would have set 
Satan himself there sooner than that 
pupil of his, Black Michael. 


The ball was a sumptuous affair. I 
opened it by dancing a quadrille with 
Flavia; then I waltzed with her. Cur- 
ious eyes and eager whispers attend- 
ed us. We went in to supper; and 
halfway through TI, half mad by then, 
for her glance had answered mine, 
and her quick breathing met my 
stammered sentences—I rose in my 
place before all the brilliant crowd, 
and taking the Red Rose-that I wore, 
flung the ribbon with its jeweled 
badge round her neck. In a tumult 
of applause I sat down; I saw Sapt 
smiling over his wine, and Fritz 
frowning. The rest of the meal! pass- 
ed in silence; neither Flavia nor TI 
could speak. Fritz touched me on 
the shoulder, and I rose, gave her my 
arm, and walked down the hall into 
a little room, where coffee was serv- 
ed us. The gentlemen. and ladies in 
attendance withdrew, and we were 
alone. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

The little room had French win- - 
dows opening on the gardens. The 
night was fine, cool, and fragrant, 
Flavia sat down, and I stood oppo- 
site her, I was struggling with my- 
self; if she had not looked at me I 
believe that even then I should have 
won my fight. But suddenly, invol- 
untarily, she gave me one brief 
glance—a glance of question, hurried- 
ly turned aside; a blush that the 
question had overcome spread over 
her cheek, and she caught her 
breath. 

Ah, if you had. seen her! I forgot 
the king in Zenda. I forgot the king 
in Strelsau. She was a princess—and 
I an imposter. Do you think I re- 
membered that? I threw myself on 
my knee and seized her hands in 
mine. I said nothing. Why should 
I? The soft sounds of the night set 
my wooing to a wordless melody as I 
pressed my kisses on her lips. 

She pushed me from her, crying 
suddenly: 

“Ah! is .it true? .or is it only be- 
cause you must?” i 

“It’s true!” I said in low, smothered 
tones—“true that I love you more 
than life—or truth—or honor!” 

She set no meaning to my words, 
treating them as one of love’s sweet 
extravagances. She came close to 
me, and whispered: 

“Oh, if you were not the king! 
Then I could show you how I love 
you! How is it that I love you now, 
Rudolf?” 

“Now?” - 

“Yes—just lately. I—I never did be- 
fore.” 

Pure triumph filled me. It was I~ 
Rudolf Rassendyli—who had won 
her! I caught her round the waist. 

“You didn’t love me before?” I ask- 
ed. 

She looked up into my face, smiling 
as she whispered: 

“It must have been your crown. I 
felt it first on the coronation day.” 

“Never before?” I asked eagerly. 

She laughed low. 

“You speak as if you would be 
pleased to hear. me say ‘Yes’ to.that,” 
she said. 

“Would ‘Yes’ be true?” 

“Yes,” I just heard her breathe, and 
she went on in an instant: “Be care- 
ful, Rudolf; be careful, dear. He -will 
be mad now.” 

“What, Michael? 
the worst a 

“What worst is there?” 

There was yet a chance for me. 
Controlling myself with a mighty ef-_ 
fort, 1 took my hands off her and 
stood a yard or two away. I remem- 
ber now the note of the wind in the 
elm trees outside. 

“If I were not the king,’ I began; 
“if I were only a private gentle- 
man——” 

Before I could finish her hand was 
in mine. 

“If you were a convict in the prison 
of Strelsau you would be my king,” 
she said. 

And under my breath I groaned, 
“God forgive me!” and, holding her 
hand in mine, I said again: 

“Tf I were not the king: ts 

“Hush, hush!” she whispered. “I 
don’t deserve it—I don’t deserve to 
be doubted. Ah, Rudolf! does a wo- 
man who marries without love look 
on the man as I look on you?” 

And she hid her face from me. 

For more than a minute we stood 
there together; and I, even with my 
arm about her, summoned up what 


If Michael were 


. 


honor and conscience her beauty and ~~ © 


the toils that I was in had left me. 
“Flavia,” I said in a strange, dry 


voice that seemed not my own, “I am ~ 


not——” 

As I spoke—as she raised her eyes 
to me—there was a heavy step on the 
gravel outside, and. a man appeared 
at the window. A little ery burst 
from Falvia as she sprang back from 
me. My half-finished sentence died 
on my lips. 
low, but with a stern frown on his. 
face. 

A thousand pardons, sire,” said he 
“but his Eminence the Cardinal has 


(Continued on page 26, this issue) 


Sapt stood there, bowing — 
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" 957 COMMUNITY. IMPROVEMENT LEAGUES AT WORK IN 
; - VIRGINIA a yees 





Under the Direction of the State 


tion Nearly 1,000 Clubs Are Working for Neighborhood Betterment 
and Frequently Revolutionizing Neighborhood Life — Read What 


Some Clubs Are Doing and Have 





borhood Improvement Special” I 

must tell Progressive Farmer 
readers the great work that is being 
done in Virginia through 957 local lea- 
gues working with the Codperative 
Education Association. This State 
Association was organized in 1904, 
and Mr. R. C. Stearnes, State Superin- 
tendent of Education, says that the 


KF‘: your “Coédperation and Neigh- 


"monthly meetings of the nearly a 


thousand leagues are doing more than 
anything else to encourage neighbor- 
hood betterment in Virginia—simply 
by persuading communities to codper- 
ate and help themselves. Mrs. B. B. 
Mumford is at the head of the move- 
ment, and J. H. Montgomery is the 
executive secretary. 


Linking Up All the Agencies of Pro- 
z gress 


HE Codéperative Education Asso- 

ciation is all that its name im- 
plies. It joins hands with the State 
Board of Education in order to get 
the local people to improve educa- 
tional conditions by having the best 
school, the best buildings and the 
best grounds possible. It codperates 
with the State Board of Health on 
sanitary matters and for the preven- 
tion of disease. It works with the 
State Board of Agriculture and the 
farm demonstrators in urging the 
farmers to use scientific methods in 
,all their work and to provide modern 
labor-saving helps in the housework. 


\roads movement and uses its power- 
ful influence in persuading the people 
to build for permanence in their 
roads, and holds that the roads to 
school and to market are valuable as- 
sets to every farmer who travels on 
them. Then it codperates with the 
church and all social activities for 
better social and moral life in ruraf 
sections, 

All through the nation there is a 
. growing desire that the schoolhouse 
shall be a social center; that each 
school shall enlarge its activities until 
it meets the demand for all communi- 
ty work. So the Association appeals 
to the teacher to lead the patrons 
along progressive lines in such a way 


| that the school shall be of the greate 
» est.possible value to both pupils and 





parents. It is for the teacher to keep 
betore the patrons the most vital 


~ needs of the school and the commun- 


ity—be it good grounds; good roads, 


' good seed, good farming—and then 


| constantly 
| league to meet these needs. 
oR 
a 


Local League 














































encouraging the ‘local 


and State Association 
Codperate 


HE Association points out that the 
officers of the league can make it 
by their industrious league work or 


| kill it by their neglect and indiffer- 


ence. The local president is to be an 
active and progressive person, keep- 
ing the committees busy; the chair- 
man-of each committee is urged to 
look after committee work wisely and 
well. The Association plans the 
work for the school improvement and 
the health committees; it helps the 
$0cial or entertainment committee in 
Various ways; it stresses the need of 
“plenty of good wholesome entertain- 
Ment in the nature of lectures, cone 
certs, plays and social gatherings, But 
the Association takes especial inter- 
est in the farm life and the ‘good roads 







~ committee work. 


Every .county in Virginia has at 
Heast one league; there are 957 lea- 
es in the state with 30,640 members, 






‘Spent $56,746 in money on local im- 
rovements and men and women have 
iven more than this amount in value 
“of time and labor. 


By George E. Wray, Pilkinton, Va. 


Codperative Education Associa- 


Done 


What Some Leagues Are Doing 


_ THE annual conference recently 
held in Richmond it was reported 
that besides help in equipment of 
building one local league had put twelve 
lamps through the village. Another 
league had cleaned building, oiled the 
floors, done carpentry work, bought a 
stove, thirteen window shades, a dic- 
tionary and stand, eight framed pic- 
tures, and its committees had suc- 
ceeded in keeping saloons out and be- 
yond the neighborhood. Another had 
equipped all the rooms in the school 
building, had joined the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and held reg- 
ular clean-up days. Another had 
planned for a scouts’ camp, a girls’ 
sewing club, and one month’s extra 
school session. One not only thor- 
oughly equipped the school but sent 
several barrels of corn and wheat 
over to Belgium. Another raised 
$1,601 for school building and equip- 
ment. Others planted trees, laid out 
grounds, erected new buildings, built 
good roads, furnished libraries, put up 
fences, erected benches, repaired 
buildings, held furnished. Christmas 
trees, given fruit, books, and card 
“showers” for invalids and poor shut- 
ins, graveled school walks, curtained 
windows, erected stages, painted scen- 
ery and made stage furnishings, laid 
out baseball diamonds, basket ball 
field and tennis courts, etc., etc. 
Besides all of this, dozens -of 
schoolhouses have been painted, 
grounds cleaned up, schools furnished 
with blackboards, grounds enclosed 
with wire fences, gardens established. 


seeds tested, knowledge of plant life | 


promulgated, etc. Many a poor sec- 
tion was enabled to extend its school 
session a month or so beyond the 
“available fund” limit; several pianos 
have been bought outright or on the 
installment plan;- cooking schools 
have been established and equipped, 
medicine chests have been stocked, 
wells have been dug, water coolers in- 
numerable have been installed and in- 
numerable entértainments held. 


No Organization Doing More for Ru- 
ral Progress in Virginia 


HEN of course the leagues have 

always been ready to codperate 
with canning club girls, corn, pig and 
poultry club boys, uniting with the 
farm demonstrators in forwarding 
this movement. In many leagues 
reading courses have been establish- 
ed, some leagues have codperated 
with the state library for the use of 
books therefrom. 


And a rehearsal of the work of the 
leagues might be continued much far- 
ther if space permitted. Enough, how- 
ever, has been said to show that the 
CoGperative Educational Association 
of Virginia with its 957 leagues—each 
independent of its parent or any of its 
fellows—has done more for the bet- 
terment of educational conditions 
than any other organization. 





Puts Progressive Farmer Above All 
Others 


F THE four farm papers that I 
take and read, f get more for my 
money from The Progressive Farmer 
than from all the others. I know it 
would pay every Southern farmer to 
take and read your paper, and I never 
miss an opportunity of recommend- 
ing it to my neighbors. I tell them 
that if a man takes but one farm 
paper it should be The Progressive 
Farmer. Now I am too old and in- 
firm to canvass for subscriptions, but 
am giving you names and addresses of 
men who ought to read your paper. 
Yours as long as I live, 

J. R. PAXTON. 

Nail, Ark. 
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Mogul 8-16 Oil Tractor 
$675.00 Cash f. 0. b. Chicago 


HE small-farm tractor is here to stay. 

Farms even smaller than 100 acres are 
rapidly being equipped with Mogul 8-16 oil 
tractors. Since their introduction, the great plant at 
Chicago has been turning out these machines by the 
thousands and is still behind orders. __- 

There is only one reason for this unprecedented demand. 
Tractor farming pays. Horse boarders are cut down to the 
small number required for cultivating and the few other jobs:for 
which tractors cannot be used. The plowing, disking, ye ge 
and harvesting are finished without relation to the effect o 
weather on horses, Costs are reduced all’round. Net farm 
profits are higher, Tractor farming pays well on small farms 
when the work is done with a Mogul 8-16. The longer you put 
off buying one, the more money you lose. ; 

The Mogul and Titan lines include larger tractors to 30-60 
H. P., all operating on low grade oil fuel, and a full line of general 
= se oil engines, from 1 to 50-H. P. in size, See the local 
er who handles these machines or write us for full information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 








FARMERS WINTER COURSE 


AT THE 


North Carolina College of 
Agriculture & Mechanic Arts. 


Begins Jan. 10th.—Ends Feb. 5th, 1916 


ARMERS, Stock and Poultry Raisers, Fruit Growers, 
Truckers, and all who are desirous of studying mod- 
ern agricultural methods, are invited to spend a month at 
the College. The courses of study and the demonstrations 
given will be adapted to meet the needs of practical farmers. 
Courses are offered in farm crops, in fruit and vegetable 
growing, in soils and fertilizers, in drainage, in breeding 
and feeding animals, in poultry, and diseases of plants and 
of animals, and in insect pests. 


There is no charge for these short courses. Meals 
are furnished for $2.75 a week. Lodging at very cheap - 
prices. All farmers are cordially urged to attend. 


- Write for special circulars of information to 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 


WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 






























PLOWS WITH A REPUTATION 


\. For more than 40 years we have been studying the farmer's néedg 
. and building Plows of merit to fit them Our Plows are t1ade- 
marked and registered in U. S. Pat. Office. These trade-marks 
appear only on Plows made by the original Billups of Norfolk. 

. Look for taem—they are your bund of satisfaction. 















is a good all- 
Plow round Plowand 
one of our leadin 
The “GIRL CHA 


brands. 


WE ARE PLOW EXPERTS, and make a 
complete line of Plows and Castings for 
all purposes. Our Plows won 
ot the N. C. State Fair at 
Write for bookiet describing our 
complete line —it will help you. 











Avoid imitations—see that you 
uine ‘‘CHAMPION”, made only by the Bil- 
lups, of Norfolk. Va. For sale by dealers; 
if yours cannot supply you, write us. 


et the gen- 

























“*HUSTLER’”’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 


Is aecurate, durable, 1 
ning, fant entting pai ae ee 8 


29-¥ gives full particulars, 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Te a first class Port- 
able Surfacer. 
er and Moulder. 





and Colambia, S. ¢. 
Address Nearest Point. 





BEST EVE RWEAR 


STEEL ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FAC TORY TO YOU 


cnante Easy to put on. No 
ammer needed. 











ENMUAE GEPORTOTY 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

The Medical of Virgini 
Sheds tease. 


At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
a 


years, h. course of 
in general nursing, p Pome pd a Lomo he 
y 


three years, that ean not _s a 
y hospital in re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 
For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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SAVES THE TIME OF AMAN 


& TEAM o AHAR ROW 


he Rawlings pulveriz- 
ng harrows and Caltive- 
tor will save its small 


t 
Res frparar (tone mod le 


ofa fos and_spike harrow both nalzasinite and 
smoothing. Light in weight - es perfect 
droughts - me not pull 

s. A winner for thedealer 

a@ crop producer forthefarmer. Don’t fail 

te get our complete catalog showing attractive 
prices on @ you need- Tell us your 
needs. Write tous if your dealer cannot 
supply you, 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT Co. 
Rawlings Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
[Ethan spp ee iouten wae | 











ROYAL. PEA HULLERS 
Made in Five Sizes, 
THE HULLER that gives sa 
faction ayers it ‘works’ ~“ 
fer works faster and w. 
fonqer: than any omer 
Huller on the ‘market. Cylin- 
der bas: oom 
tions— automatic fan 
Sticks. Heavy fly wheel § al gives 
descrip- 








uniform speed and li ern 








_— d for prices and 
DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU De. 
Chattanooga implement 
No, 1 Boyce Station, = ema. aoa SE Tenn. 








eee PEA HULLER. 
Light, easily operated ; 
gig Ee 
chines.” 


Peas, 
beans, etc., jufst right; d 
wheat fan an separator it's 


Waite togay 7 Tor bookict 





Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, @ 
Evergreen:, Shrubs, Roses 
Landscape Designers 
Send for our Catalogue—free 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 


cipal 
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WORKING TO MAKE A BETTER 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


Read What Mr. Dabbs and Neighbors 
Are Doing to Improve the School, 
the Social Life, and Get Mere Set- 
tlers—Then Go and Do Likewise 


} POR 18 years in our district we have 


maintained a one-teacher school 
that has done good work. Pupils from 
it have taken good stands at Clifford, 
Red Springs, and 
Winthrop Col- 
leges for women, 
and at the Citadel 
and the Universi- 
ty of South Caro- 
lina. A pupil from 
this school made 
perfect marks at 
the University all 
of his freshman 
year, was business 





‘manager im his junior year, and is 
now editor im chief of the College 


publication, president of the- Y. M. C. 
A., and of the senior class and stu- 
dent body. 

That we have done good work is 
amply shown not only by college 
standing but also by the stand- 
ing of the young men and wo- 


‘men who have not gone to college. 


But we are not satisfied merely to 
train our children in the text-books 
and leave all their domestic science 
and industrial training to parents. 
Therefore, after several years of dis- 
cussion, this year the way opened to 
secure two and a half acres of valua- 
ble farming land centrally located. By 
April we had built a neat and attrac- 
tive two-room schoolhouse (for two 
teachers) with cloak rooms, front and 
back porches, flagstaffs, etc. The three 


»} closing weeks of the last term were 


conducted in the new building. At the 
dedicatory ceremonies. in May, Mr. 
W. H. Barton, of the Clemson Col- 
lege Extension Work, made the prin- 
address. That aftermoon a 
“School Improvement Association” 
was organized and the active codper- 
ation of all the neighborhood was 
invited. 
“* * 

Four very pleasant meetings have 
been held on the Friday evenings 
nearest the full moon, at the homes 
of various members—and these meet- 
ings, let me say, have dene more for 
the social life of the neighhorhood 
than anything else in half a century. 

A smalt door-fee is paid, and the en- 
tertainments consist of readings, reci- 
tations, music, games and social chat. 
Ice cream and cake, boiled pindars 
and candy, oysters, etc., are some- 
times served, the profits to go toward 
the improvement of school and 
grounds. 

On the 26th of May the patrons met 
and sowed down the grounds in cow- 
peas; alf but one peck in two check 
plots were inoculated with nitro-cul- 
tures from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Last week about 
two tons of choice peavine and grass 
hay were stacked. Later this hay will 
be baled and sold and the proceeds 
used for the improvement of the 
grounds. Playgrounds will be laid 
off and plots for garden and field 


‘erops, and on Arber Day pecans and 


other useful shade trees wa be set 
out. 
x * * 

We plan to make the development 
of the school grounds a part of the 
education of our boys and girls, and 
by teaching “better living, better 
farming and better business” we hope 
to make country life more attractive. 
Our school is in the center -of a com- 
munity of a few whites on big plan- 
tations—some as owners, some as 
tenants, and some as overseers—while 
the mass of the population is black. 
We have been educating 30 white chil- 
dren in three schools and 500 Negro 


children in three schools. By furnish- 
ing much of the training given’ at 
Clemson and Winthrop to those who 
can attend these fine colleges, we hope 
to make our own district school so 
attractive that the other schools will 
be willing to consolidate with this 
one, which now has two-thirds of all 
the pupils in the district. 
x * Ok 


But this is only the beginning. We 
hope to make this a community 
home-owning white farmers. We hope 
to attract good white families to these 
splendid Black River lands; men and 
women who will help us redeem them 
from stumps, sassafras patches, “bum- 
blebee” cotton, two bushels of corn 
per acre, unsightly ditch banks, tum- 
ble-down cabins, and all the unsight- 
liness of absentee landlordism and 
Negro tenantry; and will also be 
neighbors and help us to realize the 
more satisfying social life that human 
nature craves, the desire for which 
has sent many a family to the towns. 

In the last 25 years more than 60 
per cent of ‘the fine old families that 
gave tome to Salem (Black River) 
Church have died out or moved away, 
and more than 60 per cent of the lands 
that once supported it have been 
alienated from the church. Some of 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 
DECEMBER—(1) Discussion: What Les- 

sons in Farming, Marketing and 
Farm Management Has Each Mem- 
ber Learned This Year? 

(2) Plans for Keeping Records and Ac- 
eounts Next Year. 











us believe that the fetich worship of 
broad even if unprofitable acres, and 
big plantations, has been the bane of 


-the community, and we think the first 


step to stop still further depletion is 
to establish such a school that the 
kind of people we want will want to 
settle among us. 

We realize that our action will give 
added value to the lands of absentees, 
but we hope they will be willing to 
cell, when they find the selling price 
will yield more income than will the 
rentals they get from irresponsible 
tenants who skin the soil, and some 
of whom depart between suns every 
year—more when crops are short or 
prices low. 

kk * 


In the 20 years that the writer has 
been conneeted with the schools of 
this. district much progress has been 
made. The school term was then two 
months, in an unceiled, boarded, clay- 
chimney shack, with $10 per month 
salary to teach the children of two 
families too poor to do like others— 
namely, have tutors, or governesses, 
or send the children off. Now the term 
is five, six, seven and eight months, 
and salaries $25, $30, $40 and $50 per 
month. 

Eighteen years ago when the first 
comfortable schoolhouse was built, at 
a cost of $200, one of the trustees ask- 
ed the Negro carpenter, “What is D— 
building? An academy”! Since then 
we have built two other comfort- 
able houses for whites and two com- 
fortable ones for Negroes, to take the 
place of log and board shacks that 
were once thought good enough for 
all children whose parents were not 
able to send them off to some town. 

Owing to the cost of our new 
schoothouse—built on plans furnished 
by Clemson College—(and we think 
every school board should get these 
official plans if only a one-room 
schoolhouse is to be built) and the 
employment of two teachers, we had 
to. cut salaries this year. But we hope 
another year to resume our old sched- 
ule or do better, even if we have to 
increase the tax levy. 

* * * 


Very little has been said thus far 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


about the school work. Not much can 
be said now. We believe true educa- 
tion is as much environment as text- 
books. Therefore we wish to make 
the’ schoolhouse, with its state and 
National flags, pictures, maps and ap- 
paratus, attractive and convenient, 
We wish to make the grounds beauti- 
ful with flowers and crops, trees and 
shrubs; and we wish to have the chil- 
dren help with this work—grow up 
with the school. They are entering ~ 
heartily into the spirit of it, and un- 
der the guidance of Miss Mary Mela” 
lette, principal, and Miss Margaret 
Shackleford, assistant, we expect bet. _ 
ter work in Salem school than the’ 
good work of the years that have> 
passed. 

We left a beautiful. grove, the home 
of the school for 18 years, because we 
could not expand and im order to be 
more centrally located. A man tq 
whom we were showing our plans ands ; 
outlining our ideal said, “I would give 
$1,000 cash out of my own pocket tg — 
have just such a school withim a mile — 
of my house. The possibilities fog — 
the betterment of this community by 
this school are simply incalculable.” 

That is what I think, and for the en- 
couragement of some other commun. 
ity this imperfect sketch is written, — 
There is really nothing remarkable 
about our plans, except that we are 
determined to give our few children. 
as good as the best that. some people 
think can only be given to: numbers, 

Let the reader consider what can be 
done in his own district. 

E. W.D. 









Mayesville, S.C. 





Building Up Community Assets 


| the the Farmers’ Union in its legit- 
imate field of service when it ape 
points coéperative work days and the 
members assemble in groups with’ 
their wagons and teams, haul logs to ~ 
the saw mill, take up saws. and hame — 
mers and build another room to the ~ 
community school building, or a i a 
on the school grounds for the teach : 
with the view of avoiding the suici 
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identifying the teacher with the coms we 
munity life and interests? 

As we get a broader vision of the ; 
mission of our organization we will, 
begin to see where we can make prof= ~ 
itable community investments he 
building a little better school andem= 
ploying a higher grade. of teacher and — 
thereby avoid spending our money ta — 
send our children off to some othem. 
school. The genuinely coéperative) @ 
community believes in investing its 
money to build up the school in the 
home district instead of sending ae 
away to build up schools in other 
communities. Codperation for better 
community schools not only pays ime: 
the service of the schools, but it cre=— 
ates more value for homes and lands — 
in the district. Codperative work — 
days with teams and road drags is ane © 
other form of neighborhood codpera- ~ 
tion that is not withoyt value, if good — 
roads really add to the value of the - 
lands they pass through. J. Z. G. 








Coéperation im Selling, Church and 
School Work : 
I WILL try to tell some of the many ~ 
things I know of that have greatly _~ 
improved our neighborhood, and i ~ 
has all been brought about by codper= ~ 
ation. The Farmers’ Union, of which 
my husband is a member, has a gro= Z 
cery store and buys all the butter and 
eggs,and chickens for sale in the 
neighborhood and ships. them to othe 
er markets, This has helped our mare” 
ket and is going to help it even mor 
We get 25 cents a pound for butte. 
25 cents a dozen for eggs, and 25 cents: 
apiece for frying-size chickens, where” 
we had only been getting 15 cents. 
We have put three small schools” 
into one and built a good’schoolhouse 
and -we now have a much better.” 
school with three teachers and @ © 
seven-months term instead of four. — 
Through codperation in our church 
for the past two years we have been 
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BE AT YOUR LOCAL UNION MEETING JANUARY 1 





Look Out, Too, for the New “Order of Business” 
Report on Coéperative Members—Spread the News 


EPORTS that are coming in from 

Local Unions in all sections of 
North Carolifia indicate that live and 
active interest is being manifested in 
the general campaign that is to be 
started New Year’s Day. Already hun-« 
dreds of Local Unions are arranging 
special programs for Rally Day. It 
marks the beginning of a notable 
self-help campaign, through organiz- 
ed personal work, and every member 
will be given something to do, and 
this organized activity will be along 
practical, -progressive lines. 


The “reorganization and efficiency 
committee,” appointed by the annual 
meeting at Durham will, from time to 
time, present tentative programs for 
Local Unions which will suggest 
practical plans of neighborhood co- 
6peration, also plans for putting new 
life into your meetings. We are go- 
ing to have more profitable codper- 
ation in the Farmers’ Union in 1916 
than ever before in the history of 
the organization in this State, and a 
complete record’ of the codperative 
achievements will be kept in the reg- 
ister of each Local Union. 


* * * 


During the eight years’ existence 
of the Farmers’ Union in North Caro- 
lina, the aggregate volume of codp- 
erative business handled by Local and 
county Unions will foot up a grand 
total of many million dollars, but 
our method of keeping records have 
been imperfect, and in many in- 
stances no record at all has been 
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having preaching two Sundays in a 
month and this.is the only country 
church I know of that does have 
preaching twice a month. 

A goodly number of our farmers are 
planting new orchards and codperat- 
ing in buying spray pumps, where 
they are not able to buy them alone. 
One of our neighbors who has -been 
spraying his orchard made 500 bushels 
of apples this year. He carried some 
of them to the Fair and sold them for 
five cents apiece. 


I notice, that the man who doesn’t 
read any farm paper is the one who is 
getting behind. My advice to every 
farmer is to take a good farm paper, 
and The Progressive Farmer is the 
best I know of; many times a single 
copy is worth the price for a whole 
year. A merry Christmas to all. 

MRS. W. H. BUTLER. 

Wathalla, S. C. ‘ 








How a Local Union Promotes the 
Reading Habit 


N A report to the State Farmers’ 

Union, the Secretary of Brooks Lo- 
cal Union No. 234, Stanly County, 
N. C., gives an interesting account of 
how one farmers’ club has promoted 
the reading habit among its members. 
The full report follows: 

“We have done the following work 
in developing the reading habit among 
our people this year: 

“1. We sent the names of all our 
members to the State Department of 
Agriculture for its. monthly bulletins, 
to the State Board of Health for the 
health bulletims, and to the United 
~ States Department of Agriculture for 
the monthly fist of its bulletins, a 
“number of which have been ordered 
"and read by the brethren and com- 
munity in general. 

“2. We have a library of books, 
bulletins, papers, pamphlets and 
tracts, for distribution among the 
brethren and community. 

“3. We have recently ordered a 

Jarge number of books on plants and 
Fertilizers, which we have distributed 
Over the community fo be read. 
“4. Our Local has an agent for the 
fteading farm papers, who occasionally 
Canvasses the community and has 
ae much toward interesting our 
cople in farm papers. 











‘intl the Census 


made. During the year 1916 we must 
not only break all previous records 
in coéperative achievements, but we 
should prepare for making’ an aceur- 
ate record of codperation, showing 
not only to what extent the Local 
Union as a whole is. codperating 
along certain definite and distinct 
lines, but. also showing to what ex- 
tent each individual member partici- 
pates in the coéperative activity. In 
1916 we must not only keep a record 
of membership, but also a record of 
the coGperating members. With this 
idea in view a-new order of business 
has been prepared and is being sent 
to each local secretary. It is, per- 
haps, better known as “Working Or- 
der of Business for Local Unions.” 
* x * 

Once again, let me emphasize the 
importance of being present at the 
extraordinary meeting of your Lo- 
cal Union, Saturday, January 1, 1916. 
Your local secretary will present mat- 
ters of vital #::terest to every Farm- 
ers’ Union isember. Never before 
have you had just such an opportuni- 
ty to show the faith that’s in you by 
doing a man’s part in the Farmers’ 
Union in this State-wide campaign 
for Unionism and codéperation that 
will be launched in every Local Union, 
from the mountains to the coast, on 
this notable New Year’s Day. And 
don’t forget to use your influence 
during the holidays to get other 
members to attend, especially the in- 
different, non-attending member. 

J. Z. G. 


“5. The Progressive Farmer and 
National Field are read throughout 
our Local and vicinity. We select 
material from these papers to read 
and discuss at our meetings. All our 
members can read now and some have 
boasted of their improvement in read- 
ing since they got the habit in the 
Local. Our oldest members, 65 and 70 
years old, read farm papers and bulle- 
tins enthusiastically, and take part in 
the discussions. 

“6. We have three school teachers 
in our Local. They teach our district 
school and have done much for their 
pupils by getting them to read library 
books, history stories, etc. Even the 
mothers borrow books to read.” 

toe 

And why can’t your Local, Brother 


Reader, why can’t your Local do as 
well.as Brooks, No. 234? 





Use the North Carolina Codperation 
Law Plan 


ea the most notable legis- 
lative achievement of the Farmers” 
Union since its organization in this 
state was the enactment of a codper- 
ative corporation law by the last Leg- 
islature, under. which it is practical 
for any size group of farmers to put 
together any amount Of share capital 
and incorporate under an organic law 
that embodies the fundamental prin- 
ciples of productive and distributive 
cooperation, and at nominal cost, 
with provisions to have an’ expert 
from the A. & M. College to supervise 
the organization of the stock com- 
pany so that legal technicalities will 
be properly conformed with and suit- 
able by-laws adopted. While this law 
does not mean in itself the establish- 
ment of codperation, it affords the 
practical legal machinery for the or- 
ganization of share-holding associa- 
tions embodying the true codperative 
principles, and North Carolina is the 
only state east of the. Mississippi Riv- 
er that has such a codperative cor- 
poration law wrigten upon its stat- 
utes. IEG 


——— 


Editorial] Comment.—Persons inter- 
ested in this North Carolina law can 
get full information by writing Drvis- 
ion of Markets, Agricultural Experi- 















Grandmother's 


‘Comforter 


INCE wegot a PERFEC- 
TION HEATER, Grand- 

mother keeps cozy all day 
long. 
In five minutes the Perfec- 
tion makes chilly rooms 
comfortable. It is light and. 
easy tocarry around. When 
the furnace breaks down | 
and during cold snaps, it is 
the most useful thing in 
the house, 


The Perfection gives you ten hours 
of comfort on a gallon of kerosene— 
the most inexpensive form of heat. 
Use Aladdin Security Oil or Diamond 
White Oil to obtain best results in Oil 
Stoves, Lamps and Heaters. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
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Nonne — - 
Richmond, 


te, N. 
i. cogioron WV 
Look for the Triangle Trademark. 


Sold in many styles and sizes at all , 
hardware and general stores. 
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Highest cward Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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PERFECT! 


SMOKEL VE SS. HEATERS 








ment Station, Raleigh. 





“Early Jersey Large,” “Charleston,” 
“Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 500 for 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


TIF TON, GA. 
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It’s simply wonderful how much 
lighter and more pleasant you 
ean make your home with the 
wise use of paint and varnish. 


For the walls and ceilings, you 
ean add brightness and cheer 
with the rich, warm, beautiful 
colors of | 





Far 


j easily scratched or marred. - 
_ more durable than wall paper or kal- 
somine, and ever so much more 
cheerful. When soiled, it is easily 
washable and 


ied the ews 

every purpose around the 

there’s a Lowe Brothers Paint, Var- 
nish, Stain or Enamel—and you are 
sure of best results if you use them. 

. They aren’t the cheapest to buy, but 
they are far more economical than 
cheap finishes, when you consider 
beauty and service. 








Write today for the “Farmhouse Outside 
and Inside,” shows 18 new views in colors 
of home exteriors and interiors. Gives 
advice and information as to best paint 
for house, barn, silo, machinery, etc, In 
writing, ask for name of nearest dealer in 
Lowe Brothers Paints, Varnishes, Stains 
and Enamels. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
495 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston NewYork Jersey City 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Jz86 VigorousChicks 


‘Deck matecials-1 i 
California Dopenele ahem 
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I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not GO. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


Roofing and Everything in 
Sheet Metal Building Material. 

Best that money can buy. 
Lowest prices, Freight pre- 
paid to your station. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address 


MECCO 
77 West 9th St., Covington, Ky. 











STORM PROOF. 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























More Community Codperation Experiences 





$20 AND DETERMINATION MADE 
A “COMMUNITY FAIR” 


Read This Story of HowaGroup of 
Neighbors Got Together and Work- 
ed Out Just Such a Community Fair 
as Your Neighborhood Might Have 


y « success of a community fair 





depends largely upon the com- 

munity or codperative spirit. 
The first Fair of this kind in this 
County (Alamance), was held a few 
years ago. We decided a year ago to 
hold one at the Hawfields high school. 
It was a success, so this year-another 
was held and the people were so 
pleased with the result, that a meet- 
ing has already been held in the in- 
terest of a fair next year that will 
surpass in interest either of the oth- 
ers. 

Hawfields is an old settled com- 
munity, and by standing and working 
together the people have one of the 
best schools of the state, a school ev- 
erybody is justly proud of. Here also, 
one and a half miles from the school, 
is the church, and half way between 
the two live the preacher and his fam- 
ily in the best house of. the communi- 
ty. I mention this because the preach- 
er and his good wife have taken great 
interest, and have been very helpful 
in all community uplift and progress. 
Their influence and interest have 
helped the community spirit. 


No Cash Prizes, Blue Ribbons for 
Awards 


HE object of the community fair 

is to promote better agricultural 
methods; to stimulate more pride in 
the home and farm, to interest the 
boys and girls in farm life; and to cre- 
ate a spirit for the improvement of ru- 
ral conditions. And the community 
must of necessity be the foundation of 
allprogress. As the community, so is 
the county, the state and the Nation. 
Two students of the high school, a 
boy and girl, made out the premium 
list and made the advertisements of 
the business men pay the expense; $20 
was all the money in the treasury for 
holding the Fair. This money’ was 
used in caring for the exhibit. No 
premiums were offered and no en- 
trance fee charged. Blue ribbons 
were given as rewards of merit. 
The ladies’ department deserves 
special mention. Everything that is 
used on the table or made in the 
home was on exhibition. The school 
also exhibited some regular work, 
such as maps, language papers, illus- 
trated stories, etc. 
In the stock-department there were 
young mules and colts, draft horses, 
registered hogs of several breeds, reg- 
istered Jersey cattle, sheep, goats, 
and Shetland ponies. The poultry ex- 
hibit consisted of all the popular 
breeds, including geese and ducks. 
The agricultural products were also 
good. 
What attracted considerable atten- 
tion was the exhibit of the County 
Demonstration Agent, showing the 
results of sprayed and unsprayed 
fruit, showing diseased fruit trees 
and giving the remedy, and a display 
of green cover crops for winter 
growth. These, together with pla- 
cards and illustrated maps, were edu- 
cational and helpful. 
The individual farm exhibit was 
also admired. In this exhibit was a 
handsome display of products of wool 
grown on this farm this year and 
made in the state, consisting of blank- 
ets, rugs, carpets, flannels, pants, 
buggy robes, etc. An extra good dis- 
play of fruit, consisting of 15 varie- 
ties of apples grown on the farm, 
with a suitable placard, calling atten- 
tion to the fact, that it was the result 
of “manuring, cultivation and spray- 
ing.” 
Unique Exhibits, Plenty of Fun and 
Sociability and Dinner for All 


HAT was unique about this ex- 
hibit was that in among the corn 





and wheat was a hen on her nest, 





hatching young chickens, and other 
pictures representing farm scenes. 
There was to be seen the “possum up 
the persimmon tree,” thus represent- 
ing one of the joys and pleasures of 
country life. Under this was a paint- 
ing by one of the school girls of a 
tree with a possum in it, a dog look- 
ing up in the tree, and the boys with 
an axe and lantern. 

There was also the driving horse 
contest—and to stimulate interest in 
road building our County Superin- 
tendent, who was present and made 
-the principal talk, gave a prize of $1 
for the best road drag. Several com- 
peted for the prize. 

The Fair was not without its fruit 
stand and midway, with “Three balls 
for a nickel to hit the man’s head.” 
The writer tried his luck once, and 
was fortunate to hit the board. This 
created much fun, and the money 
went to help the boys buy a baseball 
outfit. " 

Another amusing feature was the 
County Superintendent of schools be- 
ing called upon to sell some goats at 
auction. Whether it was his skill or 
the value of the goats that made 
them bring from $2.50 to $3.50 each, 
the writer cannot say. At about noon 
everybody was called to dinner, on a 
community table, laden with all the 
good things of the farm. Everyone 
was made welcome, whether they 
brought dinner or not. The colored 
people who came out to see the Fair 
were given their dinner. One old time 
darkey after dinner said -he felt so 
good that he wanted to express him- 
self, and so he was put upon a stand 
and made a speech that he said he 
committed to memory in 1865. I 
couldn’t understand it, but think it 
was a Fourth of July oration. All en- 
joyed it, but none more than the old 
darkey himself. In the afternoon the 
boys had their athletic contests and a 
game of baseball between the Haw- 
field high school students and the Ce- 
dar Grove boys was enjoyed by all. 

The Fair was also educational. Men 
from the A. & M. College and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were there to 
judge the exhibits and to lecture on 
the merits and demerits of the ex- 
hibits. Next year many improvements 
will be made and the community idea 
emphasized more. 


A United Neighborhood 


INALLY, it was a great day soci- 

ally. Every minute of the time 
was enjoyed. Everybody was happy 
and pleased. Strangers were delight- 
ed with the hospitality shown them. 
Exhibitors were proud of their efforts. 
The farmers went to their homes en- 
couraged, with greater faith in their 
community, determined to make their 
homes and farms the best possible. 
We don’t know what this community 
fair idea is going to develop into, but 
the writer has never been engaged in 


any enterprise that has brought 
greater results for time expended. 
4 R. W. SCOTT. 


Haw River, N. C. 


A “DOUBLING-UP” CROP THAT 
PAID 








These Arkansas Farmers Got To- 
gether for Mutual Help, and the 
Result Was Felt Throughout the 


Community 


UR best crop this year wasn’t 
raised on our place at all. We 
planted part of it on our place, a lit- 
tle cultivation made it grow over 
onto another farm, and when harvest 
time came we had té chase all over 
the neighborhood to get the crop im 
Everybody through guessing? Well, 
it was what we have named our crop 
of “Doubling up.” Funny name for a 
farm crop, did you say? Maybe so, 
but in the language of dollars and 
cents it was a money-getter, and in 
human happiness it paid big divi- 
dends. 
This unique crop was grown in a 





community where nearly all the 
farmers are comparatively newcomers 
and where as individuals scarcely one 
of us had all we needed to farm eff. 
ciently, while collectively we had 
nearly everything. 

It may have been our endless 
“preaching” on cooperation, or it may 
have been due to the fact that all but 
three of the eleven families involyed 
read The Progressive Farmer, but 
anyway we got together, We began 
with neighbor G. He’s from Mis- 
souri, of “show me” fame. .He “saw” 
mighty quick, and really started the 
crop. More seed was planted with 
neighbor W. late from California. A 
little cultivating at neighbor P’s place 
(he’s from Texas) and some fertilizer 
spread with neighbor M., from Iowa; 
then lo, the “Doubling up” crop was 
“sprouting like an acorn.” 

There was a peanut planter on one 
farm, mower on another, a grain drill 
on another, and so on. Some farm- 
ers were short on. motive power, 
while others needed .man labor most, 
By simply arranging to work togeth- 
er in the true coéperative spirit, the 
labor-saving machines’ were used 
where needed, extra horse power was 
supplied those wanting it, while those 
needing hand labor got it at the right 
time. There wasn’t a line of farm 
work, from. plowing to harvesting, 
that we didn’t get together on. and 
help each other with. 

The “doubling up” idea was carried 
a little further by our better halves 
in handling fruits -and. vegetables. 
Those who had an excess of any kind 
of perishables saw to it that those 
who were short got a share in it. ~ 

What’s the harvest of our “Doub- 
ling up” crop? Well, the garnering 
has only started, but for this year the 
results show barns and granaries full 
of feed. No snowballs for our stock 
this winter, and no feed to be bought 
“on time” next spring. Cellars and 
larders hold a big variety of food, 
We are feeding ourselves first, but 
everybody has got something in ad- 
dition to sell. More fall grains and 
cover crops have been planted than 
ever before. i 

I call this our best crop, for we 
credit ourselves with beginning the 
agitation for codperation in the 
neighborhood. Personally, I feel 
proud of having been able to perform 
individual labor on five of the farms 
connected in the experiment. While 
less has been accomplished than we 
would have liked, we feel well repaid 
with the returns, and it’s a sure thing 
that we will have another and larger 
“Doubling up” crop in the 1916 rota- 
tion. ROBERT M. BERRY. 

Mena, Ark. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 


North Carolina Forestry Association, New 
Bern, N. C., January 25 and 26, 1916. 


American National Livestock Association, 
El Paso, Texas, January 25-27, 191 

National Poland-China Record, 
Ohio, January 26, 1916. 

Annual Livestock Meeting, Exhibition and 
Sale of Breeding Stock, Salisbury, N. Cy, 
January 25-28, 1916, 

Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, 
burg, Va., February 1-28. - 

North Carolina Farmers’ Short Course, 
West Raleigh, N. C., January 10 to Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Georgia Farmers’ 
Ga., January 4-15. 

Florida Farmers’ Short Course, 
ville, Fla., January 11-21. 

Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., January 3 to February 26. 

Arkansas Farmers’ Short Course, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., November 15 to February 2. 

Louisiana Farmers’ Short Course, Baton 
Rouge, La., February, 1-11. 


NATURE STUDY 

The teacher was hearing the class in Na- 
ture. Trying to impress upon the childrens 
minds the horror of cruelty to animals she 
told the following story: 

“Once a farmer went out to milk a cow 
and a little calif switched the man in the 
eye with its tail, The man took out .his 
knife and cut off the calf’s tail. Now, chil- 
dren, what verse in the Bible should that 
man have remembered?” is ed 

Of course she! had reference to “Bless 
are the merciful,” but Philip had another 
answer: 

“What God hath joined together, let no 
man put assunder,” 





Dayton, 


Blacks- 


Short Course, Athens, 


Gaines 








One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, one year, $1.50. : 
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A DEBATING SOCIETY HELPS 
PLAINFIELD COMMUNITY 





Young and Old Debate Together— 
Plainfield Also Uses Traveling Li- 
braries—Moonlight School Pupils 
24 to 65 Years Old 


A GREAT deal is being said about 
the progress of the rural com- 
munity and about ways and means of 
creating an interest in, and a desire 
for progress. 
- One very efficient method is a de- 
bating society. This has been tried 
at Plainfield, in Randolph County, and 
the results have been very gratifying. 
The society was organized in Novem- 
ber, 1914; with a charter membership 
of 20. This membership was compos- 
ed of the upper grade students of the 
public school, the teacher, and such 
persons in the neighborhood as were 
interested. The organization consist- 
ed of a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary and marshal. An executive 
committee was appointed to select 
subjects for debate and arrange pro- 
grams. Each program was announ- 
ced in the society one week before 
the date on which it was to be given, 
thus giving each person on the pro- 
gram ample time to study the subject. 
The society met on Friday night 
of each week during the school 
term. Many new members were add- 
ed, and interesting subjects were dis- 
cussed, and sometimes new features 
were introduced for entertainment. 
Toward the close of the school terma 
mock trial was given by the members 
of the society. A prize was offered 
to the member making the most pro- 
gress during the year. This, how- 
ever, was open to the students in the 
public school only. A secret commit- 
tee was appointed ‘who watched the 
progress made by each contestant 
and decided upon the prize—a set of 
gold cuff links engraved with the let- 
ters P. D. S. 


On Friday night during the last 
week of the school term the society 
voted to suspend meetings until 
school opened again. The farmers 
thought it inadvisable to have meet- 
ings during the summer months. Ac- 
cordingly the méetings were suspend- 
: ed until the first week of the present 
school term, when the society met 
and resumed work with the usual in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Some of the 
old members have left the communi- 
ty, but new ones have taken their 
places. The society bids fair to have 
another year of successful work. 

Among the subjects selected for 
discussion this year are: “Good 
Roads,” “Race Segregation,” “Medical 
Advisors in Public Schools,” “Public 
School Consolidation,” and “The Des- 
tiny of Plainfield Community as a 
Farming Section.” Thus it will be 
seen that the society is doing a two- 
fold work—entertainment and educa- 
tion. 

' The older people as well as the 
young people are interested. Parents 
attend with their children at Plain- 
field. In fact, the man who has suc- 
ceeded in winning the decision of the 
judges more than any other person 
has two sons almost grown, who de- 
bate with him or against him just as 
they happen to be placed on the pro- 
gram. The two presidents elected 
thus far are on the school committee. 
The marshals have been elected from 
the student members. The secretary 
is a married lady. All work together. 
‘What Plainfield community is do- 
ing others can do. If any community 
seems to lack competent leaders, let a 
society be organized and the mem- 
bers trained. Let them learn to do 


by doing. If no one has had previous: 


experience let the teacher take the 
initiative and instruct the president 
and other officers in their several du- 
ties. 

Quite an interest is being shown: at 
(Plainfield in other ways, The school- 
house has been moved to a more fav- 
orable site, a new room added, patent 
desks * purchased, also a bubbling 
fountain water cooler, and the house 
painted inside and out. In addition 
to the regular school library two 





“traveling libraries have been used by 


the community. A box supper is be- 
ing planned, the proceeds of which 
will be used to purchase a black- 
board. Moonlight school is being con- 
ducted two nights in each week with 
an enrollment of 15 ranging in ages 
from 24 to 65. Some of the moonlight 
pupils are taking an active part in the 
debates. JENNIE BULLA., 
Sophia, N. C. 


Breaking Up Big Estates Helps This 
Section 

Y COMMUNITY has made rapid 

progress along agricultural lines 
and neighborhood improvement in 
the past few years. Three years ago 
in a radius of four miles we had four 
one-teacher schools. Today we have 
a splendid graded school building 
with four recitation rooms and a 
large hall upstairs, well provided 
with seats and fixed for entertain- 
ments, hot suppers, etc. The com- 
munity united and furnished the logs 
and sawed all the lumber and erected 
the building under a paid foreman. 
Since then we have had hot suppers, 
etc., and raised enough to paint it and 
pay for a nice piano. The children 
are carried to and from school in 
conveyances paid for by the county. 

This community consists chiefly of 
small farmers owning their land. Sev- 
eral large tracts of land handed down 
from generation to generation and in 
a large measure abandoned to old- 
field pines and broomsedge have 
been cut up into tracts of fifty and 
one hundred acres and sold. This-we 
consider is one important factor in 
community building, enabling the 
commpnity to unite in codperative 
enterprises, in religious and social 
betterment, that we otherwise would 
miss. 

We have organized a farmers’ as- 
sociation. We plan to sell our pro- 
ducts and buy together as far as 
practicable. We have already pur- 
chased oat and wheat seed for plant- 
ing. Just’now we are bulking our or- 
ders for cabbage plants, and we are 
planning to buy our lime, phosphates, 
etc., in carload lots. 

Through the zealous efforts of our 
demonstration agent and the liberal- 
ity of our banks, we have in our com- 
munity a registered Angus bull at our 
disposal to grade up our herds. A 
creamery route also is soon to be es- 
tablished through our community, 
through the efforts of Clemson Col- 
lege and our agent. More interest is 
being shown in all things that per- 
tain to diversification than ever be- 
fore in our memory. More agricul- 
tural papers and bulletins are being 





eagerly read than ever before. May 
the good work go on! 
Sumter, S. C. D. L. SMITH. 





A Wide-awake Neighborhood of All- 
White Farmers 


ET me try to give you an outline 

of how our neighborhood is coép- 
erating and improving. First, we have 
about gotten rid of Negroes, most 6f 
the land being rented to good white 
farmers. The landowners around 
here prefer renting their lands :to 
good white farmers, the result being 
that our neighborhood has been filled 
up with good white people. 

Second, we have consolidated our 
school and have erected a _ $1,500 
school building and have it well furn- 
ished with nice desks and seats, and 
also have a good school library. We 
will have two teachers hereafter. Our 
principal was raised on a farm and 
has been trained to do any kind of 
work that comes up. He is a literary 
graduate and took a_ three-year 
course in agriculture. Our assistant 
teacher was also raised on the farm. 
We have substituted agriculture as a 
study in the place of,Latin. I think 
all rural schools would make better 
progress if .farm-reared teachers 


were selected. It is natural for us to. 


preach what we practice. 

We. also have a good Sunday 
school, which meets in the school- 
house every Sunday. We have about 


95 on the roll, with an average at- . 


tendance of about 65. Eight years 
ago it was a common thing to see the 
neighbors visiting on Sundays, but 
now you will find them in the Sunday 
school. It is very important for any 
community to have a good Sunday 
school, as there is no better way to 
train boys and girls for a useful life. 

We have made our schoolhouse the 
social center for our community, and 
we are all working for the better- 
ment of the community. We have 
box suppers, ice-cream. suppers and 
debaring societies. These. meetings 
bring the people of the neighborhood 
together and they exchange ideas on 
different subjects. We all take es-. 
pecial interest in our ‘boys and girls 
and encourage them to join the corn 
and tomato clubs, and several of 
them have taken first prize at our 
county fair. We also encourage them 
to read The Progressive Farmer. 

B. R. JONES. 
Hickory Grove, S. C. . 


Codperation in Buying and Using 
Farm Implements 
A FEW years ago this community 
was made up of one-horse farm- 
ers without any improved farm ma- 
chinery, but in the last seven or eight 
years it has made wonderful pro- 
gress along this line, and a large part 
of this is due to codéperation. 

First, a number of the most pro- 
gressive farmers bought a cutaway 
harrow, and as they were all small 
farmers it would do the work for sev- 
eral. Most of these farmers would 
then swap work with their teams and 
save the cost of another man’s team. 
Later on they bought a stalk cutter 
on the same plan. My father and un- 
cle bought a two-horse plow and 
combined their teams, and have gone. 
to doing more and better plowing. 

There are many more ways of co- 
Speration to be seen here, such as 
grinding cane and: hauling cotton. 
About three years ago they all com- 
bined their efforts and got telephones 
placed in their homes. Last fall when 
everybody was discouraged over the 
price of cotton my father and uncle 
bought another stalk cutter of the 
improved type and are now assured 
of the codperation of their neighbors 
in paying for it. J. L. 

Collins, Ga. 








We Do Our Best for All Contributors 


NE of our readets writes us as 

follows: “I am sending an article 
for publication in your next issue. Hf 
you can allow me space I would ap- 
preciate it. If not I will still appre- 
ciate the paper and boost it when- 
ever I have opportunity.” ‘That is 
the spirit which we wish all our con- 
tributors had. We get enough let- 
ters to fill about ten papers the size 
of The Progressive Farmer, and we 
simply can’t afford space to print all 
of them, much as we should like to 
do so. If your letter doesn’t appear, 
Mr. Subscriber, just remember that 
it positively hurts us not to be able 
to print everything our friends send 
us, but we can’t. We pay for all ar- 
ticles we print, and because one let- 
ter is not printed is no reason for not 
sending others. But if you are going to 
get mad if somebody else’s letter gets 
in and yours doesn’t, then it may be 
better not to write at all. We do the 
best we can for all our contributors. 





Hereford Meeting at Montgomery, Ala. 


HAT the business men and farm- 
ers of Alabama are interested in 
beef cattle at last is sure. 
At the Gay-Teague Hotel, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on the night of Decem- 
ber 28, there will be a big banquet to 
formulate plans for carrying on the 
work. On the next day, December 
29, a Hereford sale under the aus- 
pices of the American Hereford As- 
sociation will be held. F. D. Hengst 
will be in charge of the sale. 
From there the breeders will go to 
Thomasville, Ga., to attend another 
big Hereford sale. 


(23), 1219 





10JA_BEANS 
FOR SALE 
Any Size Lots by 


JONATHAN HAVENS 
Washington, N. C. 

















PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
HOLSTEINS 











HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Sunsrintondent Smith of the Geneva Ex- 


anges | we Station says the avera roduc- 
on of butterfat per cow in New York State 
is about 100 pounds per year. The State 

College in Ithaca has a cow descended from 
common stock on one side and from a line 
sires on the other. 


uced 
— This is interesting as proof that intel- 
nt improvement of reds herds by use 


of Holstein bulls can —— the putter 
eld by fou d e 
ped Whites re ee ee 


Send for FREE IMlustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattieboro, Vt. 
Holsteins ‘o Registered. bull, 2 "Re Le: 
For Sale "7 ose 


GILTNER BROS, eihie ae Ky. 
GUERNSEYS 
Three Registered Guernsey Bulls 


For Sale. Fancy bred with good conformation. 


WYLD 
eas WOOD FARM, 























HEREFORDS 
BEEF CATTLE camry suas Sr 


Both ben veal Connecticut a Co) have 


SHORTHORNS 














1865 1916 
,DLEWILD SHORT HORN CATTLE. 


st st and beef 
breed. They are . es. usky, 
m™ 


real idual’ 
sayy sex by him. for sale, “Have other heifers bred 
W. P.HARNED, Cooper Co., Vermont,Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROCS FOR SALE 
A nice lot of young pigs. Also a 
few choice service boars. All pure 
bred and registered. For prices, 
address 
Valley View Stock Farm, Cana, N. C. 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop. 


























O. 1. -C’s. 
0. 1. C's, Paannd vena, 


months old boars. Five, heavy- 

Read ot of le: All il'stgck shipped 
Write me for B pon circulars. 

R. Q. Owen, R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 


eee JACKS, ETC. 


i JACKS, SADDLERS, 
and PERCHERONS. 


Always a bot s8- 
Mammoth lacks, Ji be 
dle and Percheron Stall ons, 

Mares Sev- 
pon, ng sopered and | High- 
= . bing pS 
The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. Box 436 E. 
Write f talog 
of Belle ‘Meade 
fee trem 
bon win- 



































BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 38 Belle g 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets, Trotters, Said- 
dlers, and i Heretord Cattle. 
Good Kentucky a te 

winn mis08 8 iooten tint ett 
Wainut 2:08: jan Francisco Man 
A a CS Ng a 

* Saddle bred colts, be g Rae 


le Herefords, 
Perfection Fetes Sooner.” describing 
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‘We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Bach 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word, Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order, If the rate seems high, re- 

it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps pted 


Bveryhody who has 
in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. , Write us for rates, 


MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


to sell that farmers ought .to buy shou 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement 


id advertiae 
helps bring 





you wish your advertisement to appear. 





Don't get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. In -re- 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching ‘us after all the advertising space in the current issue-had ‘b 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


een taken. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


MINORCAS 





Registered Aberdeen Angus male calves 
at reasonable prices. Occaneechi Island 
Farm, Clarksville, Va. 


Closing Out Sale—25 Single Comb Black 
Mimorca cockerels $1. Mrs. W. D. Wisdom, 
Chipley, Ga 





HEREFORDS 


ORPINGTONS 





Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 
ing. All ages. Prices reasonable. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 


Buff Orpingtons—Egegs and stock. Write 
for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C. ‘ 





for amounts less than $ 
Rates for combined 
known on application. 


A. 
editions made 








- HOLSTEINS 


Buy registered bull calves from Augusta 
Holstein Breeders’ Association, Stanton, Va. 











MACHINERY J 


Saw Mills—Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Wa- 
ter Wheels, Engines, DeLoach Company, 
Box 537, Atlanta, Ga. 


| HELP WANTED 


Wanted—aAt once, a reliable young man of 
good habits to take charge of delivery wa- 
gon and to help in milking. Blair's Dairy 

- Farm, High Point, N. C. 


Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box R-23.” 


Wanted—Young men in every county in 
the South and Southwest to take orders for 
seeds, plants, nursery stock, etc., commenc- 
ing January, 1916. Good proposition. Write 
Tucker-Mosby Seed Co,, Memphis, Tenn. 


Big strong men are wanted to read The 
Prisoner of Zenda ‘that started in a-recent is- 
sue of The Progressivo Farmer. It’s a tale of 
adventure and love—of sacrifice, honor and 
duty well performed. Gather your children 
and the good wife around you and read this 
story aloud. It's clean, high-class and worth 
while and will make many a dreary night 
pass pleasantly and profitably. Good liter- 
ture is character-bullding. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 
Wanted—Situation by Dairyman, fifteen 


years experience, Single, 30 years of age. 
good reference. Box 241, Tarboro, N. C, 





























| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 





Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
guaranteed salary. , Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Wanted—Cecil’s Business College, Spartan- 
burg and Andersaqn, 8S. C., desires to com- 
municate with young men and women wha 
are trying to plan their future. Our courses 
open the avenues to success, 


BERKSHIRES 
Fancy © Berkshires — Ridgecrest 
Troutman’s, N. C. i 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Unrelated. 
J. Merrell & Son, Leicester, N. C. 


Registered Berkshire Gilts for sale. <Ani- 
mal Husbandry Department, Auburn, Ala. 


Star Value and Masterpiece Breeding, 
Berkshire pigs. Hickory Flats, Baldwin, Ga. 


Pure-bred Berkshire pigs for sale, Can be 
registered. John D. Foard, Statesville, N. C. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—-Short nose 
type. Meadow Brook Farm, Taylorsville, 
North Carolina. : 


Two extra fine registered Berkshire boars, 
six months old. Ready fof service, $20 each. 
First check gets hog. . 10 weeks old regis- 
tered Berkshire pigs for January delivery at 
$10. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lambeth 
Stock Farm, Guilford College, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Choice high-grade Duroc-Jersey pigs, nine 
weeks, $5. J. N. Terry, News Ferry, Va. 














Farm, 





A. 























LIVESTOCK | 





For Sale—Grade Holstein, yearling heif- 
ers. Farmers prices, George Davidson, An- 
napolis, Md. 


For Sale—Registered Holstein cows, heif- 
ers and bull calves. Two fresh, Little Rock 
Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C, 


Want 6 Grade Holstein Cows—Fresh with 
second or third calf; good milkers; at farm- 
ers’ prices, S. D. Cross, Chester, S. C. 


For Sale—Three registered Holstein bull 
calves, dropped in June, August and Septem- 
ber. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 


Registered Holstein Calves—Fine bred 
calves for sale. Herd. tuberculin tested by 
U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, Or- 
ange, Va. 


One Registered Holstein Bull—22 months 
old, Several high-grade heifers, four to 
eight months old. Will sell at bargain. W. 
H, Batts, Recky Mount, N. C. 


For Sale—Holstein bull calves, two menths 
old, registered, from Grand Champion bull 
of Penn and high producing cows. Splendid 
individuals, well marked, ome hundred dol- 
lars each, will be worth two to three hun- 
dred each when year old. Several fine bulls 
ready for service. Why not own the best, 
H, F. Auten, Little Rock, Ark. 


SHORTHORNS 


Rugby Grange Shorthorn Cattle—Carefully 
bred sinee 1867. Bull calves by Colonel Mar- 
shall, 370,452, a typical Scotch bull; also 
yearling and two-year-old heifers for sale, 
Apply to C., Harvey Lance, Manager, Fletch- 
er, N..C. 


























Single Comb White Orpingtons—Stock and 
eggs. Write your wants. Stony Run Poultry 
Farm, Thomasville, N. C, 


For Sale—Some nice Single Comb Buff Or- 
pington cockerels and few hens and pullets. 
Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C: 


White Orpington ‘Cockerels—Great big 
handsome fellows. Absolutely pure-bred. Se- 
lected breeders. Shipped on approval. Write 
today for prices and doscriptions. lL. Cc. 
Lawrence, Henrietta, N. C, 


Rose Comb Red Cockerels for Sale. 
Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels, 
Prices reasonable. Mrs. Reginald Harrel- 
son, Pauline, S. C. 


For Sale—Single Comb Reds—Hens, pul- 
lets, cocks, cockerels. Prize winning strains 
properly mated—19 prizes this season. Mrs. 
John Kerr, Durham, N, C, 


Carolina Cardinals Rhode Island Reds— 
Swept State Fair. Best pullet in show; -best 
pen in American classs. Large, rich dark 
red cockerels and pullets, $3, up, on approv- 
al.. McNairy & Lynn, Chester, 8. C. 


WYANDOTTES 


Choice White Wyandotte Cockerels cheap. 
Dustin strain. John E. Shepherd, Route 4, 
Burlington, N. C. 














W. co. 




















TURKEYS 


Young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—20 <c 
25 pounds. Mrs. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, 
North Carolina. F 


Fine Kentucky Bourbon Red Turkeys— 


Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, $12. Mrs. Della 
Radcliffe, Lola, Ky. 











HORSES AND JACKS 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





,. Pure-bred Shetlands for sale or exchange 
for dairy cattle. Locust Lane Farm, Blanch, 
North Carolina. ‘ 





For Sale—Hasy terms, large Jacks, Per- 
cheron, Coach, Morgan and trotting bred 
stallions. Would trade for other stock, Cot- 
tage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 


For Sale—QOne registered Percheron stal- 
lion six years old, sound, gentle and sure 
foaler. One registered Percheron mare and 
colt. W. H. Davenport, Deep Run, N. C, 


Major Dare Chester, registered Kentucky 
stallion, No. 3575, 16% hands, weight 1,150 
pounds. Chestnut sorrel, sure foal getter. 
Bxtra good combination horse. Has all gaits, 
qualities perfect. Prices and full particulars 
on request. Adams Live Stock Co., Jasper, 
Fla. 














SHEEP AND GOATS 





For Sale—17 grade sheep, $3 each, J. H. 


Carr, Mt. Olive, N. C 
DOGS 


English Bloodhound Puppies. 
in, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


For Sale—Broke Deer 
Grizzard, Emporia, Va. 


Fine registered Collie pups for sale. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


TWO OB MORE BREEDS 


One Hereford bull 14 months old. Regis- 
tered, “Donald Dale” first, No. 513989. Sired 
by Donald Lad 4th, No. 344664, Also 2 male 
colts 2 and 3 years old, . B. Newell & 
Sons, Newell, N. C, yp 


We have succeeded in developing cross- 
breed sows. We have on hand about 100 
young gilts. Anyone interested in hogology 
and desiring brood sows can communicate 
with us to an advantage. Virginia-Carolina 
Cattle Co., Spray, N. C. , 








W. N. Cav- 





Hounds. V. KK. 

















Overstocked on Duroc-Jerseys, ai, kind, 
few prize winners at bargains. Plain View 
Farm, Byromville, Ga. 


Registered Duroc boars, gilts, choice pigs. 
Best breeding. Reasonable prices, Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Pure-bred Durocs for Sale-——-Registered. 10 
gilts $300; 15 gilts $412.50; 20 gilts $500; 25 
gilts $600. €. E. Vance, Calhoun, Ga, 

Duroc-Jersey—Entitled to registration, 


two open gilts six months old. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. C. F. Crews, Tar River, N. C 











A grand blood mare, by Montgomery, 
chestnut. Dam by Black Squirrel, registered, 
foaled 1904. Bay 15.3, combined saddle and 
harness, a regular breeder of high-class, 
high-price show colts. Safe in foal to Worild’s 
champion Rys_ choice. First check for 
$300 gets her. A bay combined mare by the 
great Bohemian King. Dam by Montgomery 
Chief. Price $200. Registered Shorthorns 
and Jersey cattle at farmers’ prices. R. E. 
Goddard, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 








Registered Durec-Jersey boar, 2 years old, 
fine individual, $30. Unregistered pigs by 
him $4 each. J. L, Skinner, Littleton, N. C. 


For Sale—Four registered Duroc-Jersey 
bodrs, weigh 85 pounds., Soon ready to serve. 
Gired by herd boars in Kentucky. Very fine 
blood, $12.50 each. C. M, Burts, Honea Path, 
South Carolina. 








O, I. 0's. 

oO, I. C. Pigs—All well bred and only offer 
the best for sale. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N.C. 

For Sale—O. I, C. Pigs. Registered stock. 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, A. L. Deal, Manager, 
R. F. D., Mooresville, N.C, 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Best Big Type, prolific Poland-Chinas— 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

Pure-breii Poland-China pigs, 10 to 12 
weeks old. Apply . T. Meacham, Rt. 4, 
Iredell Farm, Statesville, N. C. 

JERSEYS 


~“ Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also 
two fine bulls, Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 























GAMES 


Prize winning Dark Cornish Indian games. 
J, M. Myers, LaFayette, Ga., Rt. 4. 


For Sale—Twenty-five round head game 
stags and pullets. Price for stags, $2.50; for 
pullets $1.25, C. P. Thornton, Macon, N. 


LEGHORNS 


Choice Brown Leghorns for Sale. 
Mull, Henry, N. C, 


Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels-— 
Guaranteed pure-bred, Young’s strain; $1.50. 
A. C. Bolt, Gray Court, 8. C. 


50 Single Comb White Leghorn, April 
hatched pullets, from 200-egg hens, $1.25 
each; cockerels, $1.50. Gordon Wilfong; 
Newton, N. C, 5 


Day-old Chicks and Hatching Hggs—Pure 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, that will give 
satisfaction. ‘Charges prepaid. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Sturtevant Bros., Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala 














Dover 














ROCKS 


Pure-bred Barred Rock Cockerels—$1.50 
each. Ione Hilliard, Thelma, N. C. 








Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly bred, for 
Prices reasonable. F. .B Gordon, Fort, 
Lewis, Salem, -Va. 


Pure-bred Buff Plymouth Rocks for sale, 





prices on demand, D. Mood Welborn, Trin- 
ity, N Cc, 


Cc, 





Fresh Eggs Wanted—write, Egg Market, 
McIntésh, Fla., for cash proposition. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Prize-winning 
strain, giant size. White Runner Ducks, 
White Wyandotte -cockerels. Sunnyside 
Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


December is the month to seleet your 
breeding stock. Seventy-five Buff Orpington 
hens and pullets at $1 te $2 each. 
$1.50 and $2. Bourbon Red Toms $5. 
Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 








Miss 





[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 





BEANS 





Picked up bargain, best Early Running | 


Velvet beans, $2.25 while they last. 
trie Seed & Produce Co,., Moultrie, Ga. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Buy your 
seed direct from raiser and save money. 
Price right. J, S. Respess, Pungo, N. C 


If you need soy bean seed for next year 
planting, buy now and save money. Extra 
close price on early sales. 
Belhaven, N. C. 


For Sale—The celebrated 100-day Speckle 
Velvet Beans $2.50 per bushel. They will 
grow on poor land, better on rich land, make 
more feed and improve your land at same 
time. Ask for prices on big lots. 
Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Moul- 














| $2.50 per bushel. 
| Louisiana, 


Cockerels | 


F. P. Latham, | 
‘| your stock, 


F. Ae 


sit ents per thousan Acme Plant 
Yoneas dsiand, 8, Cc. - ae abe : 


For Sale—Frost-proof Cavbage =e 
Early Jersey Wakkelleld, Gherleston. Wen’ 


field, Succession and Ai 
eS ORG 


3,000, $1 per thousand; 4, 
11,000 and over per 
Orphan j 





cents per thousand; 
Sa = pres B., Oxford 


pe tg in e PF Loar afl 
ready for shipping now. We ship the 

day order is received. 500 parcel poet pace 
paid, $1. By express: 1,000 to 5,000, $1.25: 
6,009 and over at $1. Order from j 
get quick shipment. 
Co,, Albany, 


Cabbage Plants—Open air gro’ nd 
frost-proof, guaranteed. Varietion: Charis 
ton Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, Succession, 
Flat Dutch, by expréss 500, 75c; 1,000, $1,253 
5,000 to 10,000, $1 per 1,000. Parcel post 
prepaid, 85c per 100; 500, $1.25, Ready now, ~ 
M. M. Bagwell, Rt. 1, Piedmont, §, C. § 


Cabbage Plants — Positive fr 

Our plants are well hacAneok. strong alk 

healthy, and sure to please. Will guarantee 

prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural 
directions if desired. Give me a trial orders _ 
will guarantee entire satisfaction, Early 
Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Dutch, 
Price $1 per single 1,000; 3,000 to 5,000 a¢ 
+ nad bie ae to at New at 75c per 1,000, Priceg- 
on large quantities quoted on a ike 
W. L. Kivett, High Point, N. ¢c. oe 


CORN 


Vardaman Stooling Seed Corn—5 
pure. Carefully hand-selected $3 Cashel. ae = 
c. McCary, Bethany, Miss. y 





proof, millions 


Albany Plant and Seed 














Seed Corn for Sale—We are li 

our business, therefore offer our Poe ype 
at @ very low price, $1.50 per bushel, We 
have a hard corn which made 40 bushels to 
the acre without fertilizer during a ary sea-. 
om? no telling blag che 7am would be with 
good seasons an ertilizer. 

cial, Quincy, Fla. peineb ve “eae: 


COTTON 


Toole’s Improved cotton i 
Toole, Aiken, 8. C. = 


Toole’s Improved cotton ge hee 
Toole, Aiken, S. C. : pieces *: 
For Sale—A limited 
pure Cleveland big boll 
Farm, Yorkvile, 8. C, 


Cotton Seed—Car lots; for 
earliest prolific varieties; 
scarce; rush inquiries. > 
South Carolina, 














quantity of selected 
cotton seed. Latta 





planting. Have 
not diseased; 
Box 32%, Allendale, 


LESPEDEZA 


For Sale — New crop lespedeza 
McKay, Ethel, La fitteee 


New, Recleaned, Panned Lespedeza Seedua 
- W. Hawsley, Jackson, — 














PECANS me 
Pecan Trees—Do you want to combine © 
beauty and utility in ornamenting your 
ape Pi postal — request will bring the 
nformation as to how to do i iB ; 
Cairo, Ga, nsioaig _— 
Extra high-grade budded and grafted pase 
pershell pecan trees, Famous, Stuart, Suc. 
cess and Van Deman varieties; 6 feet high 
$1.50 each; 10 or more $1.35 each. 
pecan trees now. Immediate shipmen 
cheap express rates. Send cheek or money 
order at once. Absolute satisfaction guarans 
teed or money refunded. Bass Papershell ~~ 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss, noe 


SUDAN GRASS 
Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 














| most profitable forage crop ever grow 
| United States, : he 


Farmers make $20—$100_ 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an 
acre on seed. Biggest tonnage per acre oS 
high-class hay known. Wonderful drouth- 
resister. You never have to buy feed for 

As catch-crop, it turns sure 
loss into sure profit. Get the only authori- 
tative book on Sudan-—how to plant, culti- 
vate and harvest. Packed fall of valuable — 
information for every farmer. Price 25@ ~ 
stamps. David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Tex. ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 








CABBAGE 


Cabbage Plants—AlIl leading varieties. 500 
70c; 1,000 $1; 5,000 $4.50. Oakdale Farm, 
Box P, College Park, Ga, 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—-$1 per thou- 
and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred. South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, 8S. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


Frost-proof Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Henderson’s Succession, and Flat 
Dutch Cabbage Plants. $1.25 per 1,000 post- 
paid, , W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 


1,000,000 Barly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—1,000, $1. Ready; April headers, 
lasting until August. Seed sown late which 
insures heading. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- 
ville, N. C 


Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants by parcel 
post. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field and Succession, 1,000 for $1 postpaid. 
100 for 15c, postpaid. R. O, Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina. 


Cabbage Plants, Frostproof—500 postpaid 
$1. By express, 500, 75c; 1,000 at $1.25; 5,000 
and over $1 per thousand. We grow all 
leading varieties and ship promptly. Farm- 
ers’ Plant Company, Putney, Ga. 


For Sale—Coldpreof Cabbage Plants. Early 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield $1 per 1,000 
by express or parcel post, f.o.b. Norfolk, 
Va. Strong, healthy plants the kind that 
head, Thos, H. Peters, Mgr., Rosemont 
Farm Corporation, R. F. D., No. 2, Norfolk, 
Virginia, 


Cabbage Plants—Harly Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Fiat Dutch, ready 
now. Prices by express, $1.26 per thousand. 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 500 
postpaid, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. «Acree Brothers, Albany, 
Georgia. 


Frost Proof Charleston Wakefield, Jersey 
Wakefield and Early Flat Dutch Cabbage 
Plants @ $1 1,000; 75c in 6,000 lots or over. 
Also Klondike and “Missionary strawberry 
plants @ $1.50 per 1,000. All «f :above 
shipped promptly in any quantity and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. ‘Special prices to Un- 
ion members or elub orders: Biroy Bailey 
Chadbourn, N. C. 
































10 Seuppernong, James or Misch grape- - 
vines, postpaid, for $1. Southern Vineyard 
Co., Trotville, N. C, 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion and Collard ~ 
Plants—$1. per 1,000. Strawberry, $2:50, ~ 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N, €. 


We sell cowpeas, Soja beans, ser* peanuts, 
Chufas and Simpkins and Cooks cvuton seed. ~ 
Hall & Moore, Greenville, N. Cc. : 


Pure Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup in 35= 
gallon barrels, 40 cents per gallon. Cash ~ 
with order. A. N. Hester, Climax, Ga. y 


Early Speckle Velvet beans for sale. $2.50 
bushel, quality fine, worth double cowpeas, 7 
feed or fertilizer. Buy early while cheap, — 
F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. - ia 


Fifty Dollars Given to Growers of Our 
Mammoth Cabhage — Weighs fifty pounds, ~~ 
Full line of other plants. Write for catas” 
logue. Farmers Plant Co., Martins Point, 
South Carolina, e 

Rhodes’ Mosby Prolific Seed Corn—Bred@ ~ 
specially for the Gulf Coast states; $2 per ~ 
bushel. Best strain Barly Triumph sweet-~ 
potato seed and plants for sale. Corn and — 
potatoes improved by me for seven years, 
L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala, 


Harliest Strawberry Plant in Cultivation, 
postpaid amywhere, 1 dozen, $0c; 100, 60c 
500, $2; 1,000, $3.50.  Frost- proof Sol 
South and Barly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
plants, postpaid anywhere, 100, 25¢; 200, 40¢ 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.35. Express, 1,000, $13: ~~ 
5,000, $4.50; 20,000, $9. W. C. Asbury, Lin- —. 
colnton, N. C. bi 


Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Bight 
million sweet potato vines, green and grow- — 
ing all winter. First vines on our record 
known to keep growing all winter. Orden_ 
now, for the booking is heavy and the vines 
limited. . Twenty million potato and cab-=— 
bage plants, best varieties, Largest plant 


























farm in this part of the country. Best bank> > 


and commercial references furnished. Use-- ~ 
ful information on growing, banking, and ~ 
selling potatoes, free. Order now. They are 


ready as early as you want them. Try oum ~~ 


frost proof cabbage plants, ready for Christ- 
mas. No waiting until late to get them. J, 
T. and G. ‘W. Clark, Thomas+ 
ville, Ga.. Reliable growers 





plants. You get what you order or money es 
refunded. } 
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' Saturday; December 25, 1915} ~ 
+ _ Good Stock Seed P: s—95c bushel cash. 
_ Christian Dickson Co.,; Mcintosh, Fla. ? 
' Virginia Bunch Peanuts—Blue ribbon win- 
| her. Splendid seed, $1 bushel, f, o. b. Til- 
» lery. M. Pope, Tillery, N. C. 


“=  - For Sale—Virginia. Bunch Peanuts—Blue 
> ribbon winner. Splendid seed $1 bushel, f. o. 
» »b., Tillery. ,M. Pope, Tillery, N. C, 


w White Spanish Seed Peanuts—Sound, dry, 
' well matured. One dollar per bushel. De- 
 cember\delivery. J. E. Porter, Johnston Sta., 
- Mississippi. 























PEAS 


One to several hundred bushel cowpeas for 
sale, Price $1.65 bushel, sacked, f. o. b. 
here. Your check is good. Luther Cobb & 
Co,., Culberson, N, C, 


_[. (MISCELLANEOUS | 


© Drain Tile for Sale—Extra good quality. 
3-4-5-6 inches diameter, Prices reasonable. 
Darlington Brick & Tile Co., Darlington, 8S, C. 


Pineapples, Oranges—Best grown. Two 
dollars box cash. Order your Christmas box 
* direct from grower. J. K. Christian, McIn- 
© tosh, Fla. 


Men-Women Wanted—$75 month. List 
Government jobs open—free. Franklin In- 
_ stitute, Dep’t. E-214, Rochester, N. Y. 


Learn Auto Driving and Repairing—Earn 
_ while learning. Sample lessons free. Frank- 
> lin Institute, Dept. BE. 806, Rochester, N. Y. 


Latest fiction loaned anywhere. Rental 5c 
- per week. No deposit required. Parcel Post 
_ Loan Library, 4020 Third Street, N. W., 
' Washington, D. C. 


: Our old-fashion water-ground meal inakes 
bread like mother used to. Sample bushel 
/ by express 90c, Special prices in large lots. 
Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 


Pure-bred Percherons—At grade horse 
prices. Mares, stallions, fillies, Pure-bred 
_ Bronze turkeys from 50-pound tom. C. A. 
' Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost proof. Millions now 
ready for shipment. 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 
to 5,000, $1.25; 5,000 to 10,000, $1 per thou- 
sand. We ship promptly. Mutual Plant 

Company, Albany, Ga. 


Wanted: Farmers—Men and women—18 or 
over for Government jobs. $75 month, 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dep’t B-215, 
Rochester, N. Y, 


Who Will We Credit? —Some one at- 
tached a dollar bill to subscription blank, 
giving us names of Thos. D. Huntley, George 
Bennett and J. B. Tomlinson to send sam- 
ple copies to, but failed to sign their own 
Name or address, 


Pure-bred Essex, Polands, Berkshires, 
Tamworths, Durocs—Pigs, sows in farrow, 
service boars, pork pigs; Angora goats; Jer- 
sey cattle, , Sound, unbroken recleaned peas 
one fifty a bushel. Satisfaction or money 
back. J. E, Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


“The Prisoner of Zenda’, thought by many 
to be the greatest story ever written, just 
beginning in The Progressive Farmer. Ev- 
ery man, woman and child should read this 









































































































intrigue and love, It’s a story tnat makes 
me’s heart leap, and inspires the best that 
in us. Don’t miss an issue. , Look at the 
label on your paper and see if you are be- 
hind in your subscription. If you are—remit 
now for fear you miss an issue. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—wWrite for our new 
lustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


SYRUP 


Farmer Hamlett’s Syrup—New crop. Real 
old fashion open kettle sugar cane syrup. 
Pure. Contains all sugars. Sold on approval. 
Now's the time to buy your year’s supply. 
Information free. Sample 4c. Farmer Ham- 
ote Plantation, OakwWood Route, New 
Orieans. 











































DRESSED MEAT 


For Sale—To be. delivered last of Decem- 
er or first of January, nice dressed fat hogs 
“at ten cents pound. Cottage Hill Farm, 
Boykins, Va. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale or Rent—23-acre farm 2% miles 
Out, terms. E, Lartigue, Gainesville, Fla. 


For Sale—364 acres or part, improvements, 
terms, 3 miles, L. B. DeGraff, Gainesville, 
' Plorida. > \ 


Large and small farms. Land $15 and $20 
‘Per acre. Easy terms. C. Witmer, Notto- 
way, Virginia, 


_--Good 80-acre Farm—With nice comfort- 
able home for $1,200. Write Malcolm Sharp, 
Madison, N. C. 


Florida Farms—For illustrated Booklet 
®@nd catalog, write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida. 


60-Acre Farm—Dwellings, rural route, 
Churches, high school. Next 30 days, $27 in- 
stead of $30 per acre. J. H. Henley, San- 
ford, N. Cc. j 


If you have town property or farms to sell 
let us sell it at auction. We get results. 
Wire or write Allen-Newsome Realty Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Excellent Farm and Orchard Lands— 
ealthful and pleasant ‘climate. Steadily 
> srowing section, B. W. Rogers, Mount Airy, 
~ North Carolina. 


=. Tobacco Farm—84 acres, two miles from 

Boydton, Va., 35 acres under plow. Balance 
and timbers Two cabins. $20 per 
re. Basy terms. C, E. Sims, Norfolk, Va, 


_ Prettiest farm bargain to be found in 
buthern Virginia. High state of cultiva- 
on. Splendid team, completely equipped 
h best machinery. W. H. Russell, Clarks- 
e, Va. 
Public Sale—December 30, 1915, one o’- 
lock, Will offer 132-acre farm entire. Also 
60 and 52-acre tracts, Part cleared. Well 
tered, Plenty of wood and timber. Four- 


om house. Near Crewe, E G Wine, Crewe, 
Virginia 













































































































































































| tions. 
splendid, clean, thrilling story of adventure, | 


Prizes for Letters from Boys ‘and- 
Girls. 


E SHALL not. be able to start 
the prize letters from’ boys and 
girls in our January 1 issue as we had 
expected, but will start them January 
15. Mail us by January 1 articles on 
subject announced for January 15, as 
follows: “Different Kinds or Types 
of Soils in Relation to Crops.” Also 
mail us by January 8 letters on the 
following subject announced for pub- 
lication January 22: “What Makes 
the “Difference Between Rich and 
Poor Land?” For the best letter on 








each subject received from a boy 14 
or over and not yet 19 we will give a 
prize of $1.50, the letter not to exceed 
400 words; and for the best letter 
from a boy under 14 a prize of $1, the 
letter not to exceed 200 words. 

Then in our “Wide-awake Girls 
Learn Good Housekeeping” series, 
we offer our Progressive Farmer 
girls prizes as follows: Mail us by 
January 1 letters on “We Learn How 
Baking, Boiling, Frying, Broiling, 
etc., Affect Food Values”; mail us by 
January 8 letters on “We Learn How 
to Balance Meals, and Why.” For 
the best letters on each subject re- 
ceived from a girl 14 or over and not 
yet 19 we will give a prize of $1.50, 
the letter not to exceed 400 words; 
and for the best letter from a girl un- 
der 14 a prize of $1, the letter not to 
exceed 200 words. 





A Satisfactory Water Power for a 
Home Water Supply 


N THE recent “Waterworks Num- 

ber” of The Progressive Farmer no 
mention is made of what has recently 
proved a thoroughly satisfactory 
mechanism for developing power for 
the operation of home water supplies. 
I refer to the “H-H Wheel and 
Pump.” 

This new mechanism, like the hy- 
draulic ram, utilizes the flow and fall 
of~small streams as power to force 
a part of the water to higher eleva- 
In the case of the “wheel and 
pump”, however, the principle em- 
ployed is that of the overshot wheel, 
and the wheel-pump machine can be 
successfully driven by a stream af- 
fording a very small supply. This 
supply may be even as small as two 
gallons per minute. 

The method of operation is simplic- 
ity itself. The first essential is a run- 
ning stream with at least three feet 
fall. If the fall is greater, of course 
greater power can be developed. The 
next is a small overshot wheel, the 
axle of which is in gear with a lifting 
pump connected with the pure water 
supply source. When properly con- 
structed, the wheel runs with the reg- 
ularity of a clock, and is not disturb- 
ed by freshets. Again, if impure wa- 
ter from the stream is used in pump- 
ing pure water from a spring or 
source near the stream, there is no 
possibility. of the waters mixing. 
Furthermore, if the stream which op- 
erates the wheel becomes low in dry 
weather, the wheel adapts itself to 
the variable flow and uses every drop 
to advantage. 

Such mechanisms are. especially 
adapted to the Piedmont ‘section of 
the South, and many are in operation 
today. Prof. T. F. Hickerson, of the 
Engineering Department of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, at Chapel 
Hill, has been engaged in perfecting 
this new device and can give further 
information concerning it. 

LOUIS R. WILSON. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Don’t Forget the Salisbary Meeting 
Next Month 


F ESPECIAL interest to the farm- 

ers of the state is the meeting of 
the North Carolina Livestock Asso- 
ciation at Salisbury, January 25-28. A 
tentative program of this meeting has 
already been drawn up and will be 
sent out on request. Some interest- 
ing lecturers will be on hand for this 
meeting and many special features, 





such as livestock sales, calf judging 


The true mortgage lifter. 


811 Exchange Ave. :-: 





_ START WITH DUROCS AND START RIGHT f 


The Duroc is the hog 


South. He has paid more debts and bought more necessities 
and luxuries than any other breed. Let me tell you all about 
him, . 


ROBT. J. EVANS 


Secretary American Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


for -the 








> forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
D ON T to The Progressive Farmer: mcd 


$1.00 


One r, &2 issues, 
wo pea 1.60 


years, 104 issues, 


Five year 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than ic. per copy. 


op. haeionnio rtrd 
SO EASY TOFIX | 





contests, milk, butter and cheese cur- 
ing contests will be held to show the 
advancement made by the livestock 
industry in the state. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices in the markets of North Carolina 
for the week ending Saturday, December 11, 
as reported to the Division of Markets, North 
Carolina Experiment Station. 
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Ahoskie ....|$0.75/$0.50|$1.50/$2.25|$0.50/$3.00 
; -80| 4.00 
Asheville ... -82| .b3|... 2.25 -60| 3.00 
-75) 3.50 
Charlotte ... -85] .60] 1.25) 2.25 OEE isc 
Durham .... -80| .50) 2.00) 2.40) .. 3.00 
‘ 3.75 
Fayetteville -80|.47%| 1.00) 2.25] .60) 3.00 
Hamlet .... 90} .60| 1.25] .... 250] woos 
Lumberton .. BO] cecal eens] cece el eee 
Maxton ..... 80} .68] 1.10) .... -40| 2.50 
New Bern ..| .60| .48] 1.10] ....] .40].... 
Newton ....0]  .8Of + .6Of o.. of eos ul tec sl cous 
Proximity .. 85) .65] 1.50] 2.25] ..50 ee 
, 4.0 
Raleigh ....| .73|.47%4| 1.25| 2.25) .60 roo 
* 4.0 
Scotl’ad Neck.| .85| .55] 1.75] 2.00] .65).... 
Vanceboro .. 80] .60] 1.50] ....) .50).... 
Winston-S’m -70| + .53[....| 2.65} .50) 2.75 
Atlanta, Ga.|....|....]| 1.26] 2.75 -65| 3.75 
Savannah,Ga| .95| .62|....] 2.00] .50| 4.00 





Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn 68%-71%c; 
(delivered in Raleigh 83%-86%c). No, 2 
yellow corn, 69-78c; (delivered in Raleigh 
84-88c). 

No. 1 potatoes, New York, 
$2.12-2.37. : 

No. 1 sweet potatoes per barrel: New 
York, $1.50-2.00; Pittsburgh, $2.25. 


Prices of cotton, cotton seed, and cotton- 
seed meal: 


per barrel: 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
260 issues, 3.00 
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KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

c. 

1 

: bly 
Celebrated FOX Brand—made of 
Fiquid sephalt. Toughest weatherre: ‘08 
quid asp ‘0 
ici ieee es |; 
outbuildings. nybody can it. 
Nearly fire-proof; contains enn tar; a zo 
won’t stick in rolls. 1-piece rolls of 
108 sq. ft.—no 2ds, nor cheat lengths. . 34 
Nails and cement included. Guaran- e 
teed by old reliable house. Write to-day 3 ply 
for big special circular and freesamples 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 

821 E. Cary Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
Make the home prettier and happier 
with nice furniture—the kind that 
lasts and improves on acquainatance 
We offer unbeatable values this sea- 
son. Bedroom suits, $16.50 and up; 
Parlor suits, $19.95 up; Wardrobes. 
$8.45; Davenport. Beds, $16.95; Kitch- 
en Safes, $3,19; Oak Dining Chair, 
88c.; Solid Comf: Par 
$2.35; Iron Beds, $1.93 up. New cat- 
alogue of “‘The South’s Mail Order 


House” contains remarkable bar- 
gains in home furnishiugs. Write for free copy. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond,Va. 
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Ahoskie ...... | 11%c | $0.62-65 2,000 
Charlotte ‘ 12%e -60 2,000 
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Fayetteville .. 12¢ -65 2,000 
Tareret. nha ss 11%¢c 55 2,000 
Lumberton 1ll%c -70 Ras 
Maxton ...... 11%¢ -67 2,400 
New Bern .... 11%¢e .66 
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Proximity 12%e “% cine 
Raleigh ...... 11%.¢c .57 2,000 
Scotland Neck. 12c -65 2,000 
Vanceboro. ... 12¢ .60 2,000 
Atlanta, Ga. 125%c +70 mee 











THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE week has brought a considerable de- 

cline in the speculative market, attended 
by some little reaction in spots, but with re- 
duced sales. The Bureau crip estimate was 
quite closely in line with conservatively bull- 
ish expectations, but when it failed to in- 
spire any aggressive fresh buying, bears 
found it an easy matter to raid the over- 
loaded market and force out the weaker 
speculative holders, This process of liquida- 
tion has served to strengthen the technical 
position of the market, without materially 
affecting the spot situation; for holders re- 
fuse to meet the lower basis, and have most- 
ly withdrawn their offerings. Some little 
improvement is noted in the export inquiry, 
but it still continues relatively narrow. 

The Bureau makes the crop a little over 
11,100,000 bales without linters, which may 
reach 600,000 to 700,000 bales, or may be 
only about 500,000 bales. The total crop 
would seem to be around 11,600,000 bales. 
possibly a few hundred thousand bales more 
The surplus from the crop of last. year left 
in this country, exclusive of that held by 
manufacturers, was about 2,200,000 bales, 
which makes the total supply 13,800,000 
bales. While from present indications this 
will be more than the world is prepared to 
take under the existing restrictive condi- 
tions, still it is not an excessive supply, and 
can be easily kept within control. At al- 
most any time new conditions may appear 
to-alter the situation and greatly increase 
the call for cotton. Then the supply would 
be found to be quite inadequate. Even fail- 
ing anything of that sort, the supply is very 
moderate. Nevertheless, only a comparative- 
ly small proportion of the crop has yet pass- 
ed into consumers’ hands, and more than 
usual is still to be sold, Therefore, while it 
is not advisable to press sales at times of 
speculative reaction, it seems the part of 
prudence to meet the mare during the 

of active demand. 

a W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Dixie Pea Huller 


Turn cowpeas into money. 
Hulls ty aa . Only hes 
cracking peas.~ ea 
Huller with roller bearings. 
Easiest to turn. Has given en- « 
tire satisfaction for eleven 
wane. ousands use, 

rite for booklet on hand 
or power huller. 


SANDERS M’F’G. CO.,- 
Box B Atlanta, Ga. 











Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The ™ 
Progressive Farmer, If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy. 














80 Acres—Edge of town, convenient 
schools, churches; improved, fenced; soil 
first-class; adapted truck and general farm- 
ing. Also 234-acre farm, 2 miles from town; 
improved, fenced. Full description on re- 
quest. F. L. Riley, Evergreen, Ala. % 


For Sale—Fine river farm.of 1,100 acres, 
two good dwellings and other buildings, that 
we can sell to quick buyer for $8,500. Would 
make good stock farm. Write today for full 
particulars and catalogue of other farms, 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


A Good Georgia Farm for Sale—445 acres, 
200 acres under cultivation, 25 acres bottoms, 
well watered, 9-room residence, tenant 
houses, barns, cribs, plenty timber, oak, pine, 
etc., five milés from Forsyth, Ga. Good 
schools, churches, Bessie Tift College. Write 
at once, J. M, Sitton, Greenville, 5S. C. 


For Sale—$15 per acre from satisfactory 
purchaser gets 206-acre tract of land, well 
timbered, partly cleared, one-third bottom 
land. Location healthy; near good school, 
churches, two railway stations. -Good for 
cotton, corn, grain, etc. Will sell as one 
tract or divide to sujt purchasers. Write 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 'N. C. ’ 


Newport Fruit Farms for Sale—These 
farms are at Newport, N. C., and are beau- 
tifully located. Peach, pear, apple and 
grapes in full bearing. Land in highest 
condition and will grow any crops. Several 
-hundred pecan trees, heavy bearers, which 
will pay the interest on cost of farms. Ideal 
home—finest climate. Address for particu- 
lars. Geo. N. Ives & Son, New Bern, N. C, 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 




















Savannah, Ga. 


L., P. O, Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 
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OFFICES: 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RALEIGH, N. C. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
VERTISING OR SUBsCk IN Ba ADDRESSED 
TO ETHER OFFICE, ENTERED AS SECOND. CLASS MA ee vane iar The MASTOFFICE AT BIR- 
» UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Leng- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on » alee of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscri , $2 a pears. Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
ene year for $1.50. A club ef three 
. if sent together, all for $2. 








ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 
We guarantee the reliability of our advertising. See terms of guar- 
antee in second issue of each month, 


Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

















Send Us Your Experience Letters for These 


Special Issues 





January 22 we issue our annual Garden and Truck Crops Special—an 
jesue that we expect to fill full of goad things that will be of interest 
and help to every single Southern famer who is making diversification and 
living at home his slogans for 1916. Let us have your garden and trucking 
experiences, in order that we may pass them on to our readers. Experi- 
ence letters for this Special should reach us by January. 1 if possible, and 
certainly not later than January 8. 

The second Special we wish to announce at this time is our Poultry 
Special, which is scheduled for January 29. In accordance with our plan to 
give the subject of poultry its full share of attention in 1916, it is our wish 
to make our Poultry Special bigger and better than ever before. To do 
this we are going to need your help, and hope you will send us your ex- 
periences—the sooner the better, and by all means before January 15. 

And remember: We offer cash prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3, respectively, 
for the first, second and third best letters, with payment at our regular 
space rates for all others used; that pictures and drawings help; and that 
the neater, the more to the point, and the better expressed your contribu- 
tion is the better are its chances for winning a prize. 











Help celebrate ‘‘ALL IN ONE”’ Anniversary, the event on the season, Dee. 20th to Jany. 8ist. 


The success boy which the Gantt * ALL IN ONE”’ plows have met warrants us in celebrating the sixth 
Anniversary of the “‘ALL IN ONE” plow. . ee Oey 


To every farmer who buys two ¢ Gantt s ‘-ALL IN ONE”’ 1-horse turn plows between Dec 20th and Jan. 
Bist. wili be resented free of Merge © a, t Mfg. Co., one of Gantt’s “ALL ONE”’ 1-horse middlebreaker 
attachments, worth $2.50. ONE”’ ferner is inferior to none and on which can be used middle- 
gua scooters, scrapes, harrows, etc 


ee to five plows to make your crop ,when the ‘ ALL IN ONE’? will do it all, do it better and 
do it cheaper 


he merchant in your vicinity who handles the op A ae IN ONE;” *b o~ Low: t him 
certify 10 age feces g aR gh Gaye Pi a ee gi ee to 


GANTT MANUFACTURING couibasak MACON, Ga. 
Certificate 


Thave this day. 191 bought two of Gantt’s ‘ ALL IN ONE” 1-horse turn 
plows and you wili please forward the middlebreaker attachment free of charge as per your offer, 
Name. Post Office. 
l certify that the above is correct: 

















Merchant’s Signature, 





ae 





— 
TO OUR FARMER FRIENDS . 











ume *UBBER ROOFING 


age wer to mereonly one small profit added d 8: 
. pana gy meh ant 3 nor ape piney 
TPiy. 85 ibe. 80, 2a eee be. fleet rey. 


55 ibs., $1.34 per roll. 
Sande mcg eee: 














A Squere Beal, Liberal Assortment, 
Top Prices. Write for Price List. 


GEO. I. FOX, 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


FUR: 











TURKEYS WANTED BY EVERYBODY 


This is the season of the year when everybody is looking for turkeys. 
If yow have any stock or eggs for sale, advertise them. Don’t cost 
much.and it will soon have you oversold, 


The Progressive Farmer. 























Take a Bull-Dog Grip. * Hf these is one enterprise on 


uitter should 
leave alone it is advertising. T. == ap. : must 
ready to take a Bull.Dog Grp. : ss cieg 


expect to fo peep results commensurate Tentee 
in e. hee mg Speen lark 1s PULE. + alae As ve 
pie ts hepa eae 2 


power. Get the Idea? 





The Prisoner of Zenda 


-_ ° 
(Continued from page 18, this issue) 


waited this quarter of an hour to of- 
fer his respectful adieu to your Ma- 
jesty.” 

I met his eye full and square; and I 
read in it an angry warning. How 
long he had been a listener I knew 
not, but he had come in upon us in 
the nick of time. 

“We must not keep his Eminence 
waiting,” said I. 

But Flavia, in whose love there lay 
no shame, with radiant eyes and 
blushing face held out her hand to 
Sapt. She said nothing, but no man 
could have missed her meaning who 
had ever seen a woman in the exal- 
tation of love. A sour, yet sad, smile 
passed over the old soldier’s face, and 
there was tenderness in his voice as, 
bending to kiss her hand, he said: 

“In joy and sorrow, in good times 
and bad, God save your Royal High- 
ness !” 

He paused and added, glancing at 
me and drawing himself up to mili- 
tary erectness: 

“But before all comes the king— 
God save the king!” 

And Flavia caught at my hand and 
kissed it, murmuring: 

“Amen! Good God, amen!” 

We went into the ballroom again. 
Forced to receive adieus, I was sep- 
arated from Flavia; everyone, when 
he left me, went to, her. Sapt was 
out and in the throng, and where he 
had been glances, smiles, and whis- 
pers were rife. I doubted not that 
true to his relentless purpose, he was 
spreading the news that he had learn- 
ed. To uphold the erown and beat 
Black Michael—that was his one re- 
solve. Flavia, myself—aye, and the 
real king in Zenda, were pieces in his 
game; and pawns have no business 
with passions. Not even at the walls 
of the palace did he stop; for when 
at last I handed Flavia down the 
broad marble steps and into her car- 
riage there was a great crowd await- 
ing us, and we were welcomed with 
deafening cheers. What could I do? 
Had I spoken then they would have 
refused to believe that I was not the 
king; they might have believed that 
the king had run mad. By Sapt’s de- 
vices and my own ungoverned pas- 
sion I had been forced on, and the 
way back had closed behind me; and 
the passion still drove me in the same 
direction as the devices seduced me. 
I faced all Strelsau that night as the 
king and the accepted suitor of Prin- 
cess Flavia. 

At last, at eae in the morning, 
when the cold light of dawning day 
began to steal in, I was in my dress- 
ing room, and Sapt alone was with 
me. I sat like a man dazed, staring 
into the fire; he puffed at his pipe; 
Fritz was gone to bed, having almost 
refused to speak to me. On the table 
by me lay a rose; it had been in 
Flavia’s dress, and as we parted she 
had kissed it and given it to me. 

Sapt advanced his hand toward the 
rose, but, with a quick movement, I 
shut mine down upon it. 

“That’s mine,” I said, “ 
nor the king’s either.” 

“We struck a good blow for the 
king to-night,” said he. 

I turned on him fiercely. 

“What’s to prevent me striking a 
blow for myself?” I said. 

He nodded his head. 

“T know what’s in your mind,” he 
said. “Yes, lad; but you’re bound in 
honor.” 

“Have you left me any honor?” 

“Oh, come! to play a little trick on 
a girl——” 

“You can spare me that. Colonel 
Sapt, if you would not have me utter- 
ly a villain—if you would not have 
your king rot in Zenda, while Mich- 
ael and I play for the great stake out- 
side—— You follow me?” 

“Aye, I follow you.” 

“We must act, and quickly! You 
saw tonight—you heard to-night——” 

“T did,” said he. 

“Your cursed acuteness told you 
what I should do. Well, leave me 


not yours— 
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here a week—and there’s another 


problem for you. Do-you find the ans — 


swer?” 

“Yes, I find it,” he answered, frowns 
ing heavily. “But if you did that 
you’ ’d have to fight me first—and kilf 
me.” 

“Well, and if I had—or a score of 
men? I tell you, I could raise aff 
Strelsau on you in an hour, and choke 
you with your lies—yes, your mad lieg 
—in your mouth.” 

“It’s gospel truth,” he said 

“thanks to my advice, you could.’ —~ 

“I could marry the princess, and: 
send Michael and his brother a 
er to——” 

“T’m not denying it, lad,” 

“Then, in God’s name,’ 
stretching out my hands to 5 aie — 
us go to Zenda and crush this Mich 
ael, and bring the king back to 
own again.” 

The old fellow stood and looked ; 
me for full a minute. 

“And the princess?” he said. 

I bowed my head to meet my han 
and crushed the rose between 
fingers and my lips. s 

I felt his hand on my shoulder, a 
his voice sounded husky as he whi 
pered low in my ear: 

“Before God, you’re the finest Elp 
berg of them all. But I have eaten 
the king’s bread, and I am the ki 
servant. Come, we will go to Zenda 

And I iooked up and caught him 
the hand. And the eyes of both of ug” 
were wet. eS 

(Continued next week) 


Proud of Her Neighborhood 


UR neighborhood is one of ¢t 

best to be found anywhere, 
with all the good things we enjoy 
have codperation to back us, Ve 
have goodroads, made good by goin 
ahead getting subseriptions, f 
teams, and good men to work; con 
sequently automobiles ~can trav r¢ 
them almost as well as they do ci 
roads. x 

Next, we have such a bright out 
look for our school. Everyone take 
interest in all that concerns it. 
have a good building, fine water, sam 
itary premises, splendid road, and 
fine teacher, who is ever ready 
any improvement. 

There is a “Junior Improvem 
Society” in our school that is doi 
fine work. They make money in 
rious ways. They have on for Fri¢ 
night a box supper, when a pret 
cake will be given to the young I 
who gets the largest number of vote 
as the most popular! The school 
planning now fgr domestic scien 
and a tomato club. This winter 
expect to make it as pleasant as 
can for old and young. s 

I must not overlook our Sundg 
school. If we had no other coop 
ation, we could boast of it here, 
every one in the neighborhood f 
its good influence. We have a very 
loyal band of workers. We haveg 
nice organ that the people paid for 
A social is held every three moni 
in the neighborhood for those 
attend the Sunday school. This 
an enjoyable get-together affair th 
is always attended by a well be 
crowd of people, old and young a 
part in it. Light refreshments © 
served by the hostess. Music’ is o: 
feature of -the social; everybody $i 
when one starts it going. os 

Next, anyone caring to take musi 
can be taught by an excellent tea 
er; we have her right in our midst, 

Concerning more practical thin; 
When a neighbor has a nice beef 
sell, it is bought by his neight 
There is a binder that cuts the far 
ers’ grain. We let one another 
when the thresher will be with @ 
so there will be no useless cook# 
for the same crowd of men. 

I have not mentioned everythin 
but I think it takes a little of all sue 
coéperation to make a neighborhe 


worth living in. 
MRS. J. M. BRICE. 
York, S. C. 








Check for renewal enclosed. We _ simp 
ean’t along without The Progressive Farm 
—M. P. Shetley, Bessemer City, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








| The Purpose of the Boy: Scout Move- 
ry ment 


4 FEW years ago in England was 


; founded the order of Boy scovts. 
It answers a universal need for the 


F adolescent boy, and today there are 


in 


over half a million Boy Scouts 
It teaches the fundamental 


“America. 


E virtues and needs of youth, and is the 
} greatest organization for the weliare 


Sof the boys of today. 
. Boys from twelve to eighteen years 


- of age may become members of tue 
~ Boy Scouts, and are organized into 
-“patrols” of eight boys each, under a 
» “patrol leader.” 


Several patrols con- 
stitute a “troop,” which is in charge 


- of an adult called a “Scout Master.” 


The boy enlisting as a Scout must 
take the following oath: 

“On my honor I will do my best: 

1. To do my duty to God and my 


secrets of the flowers, the birds and 
insects; they are taught how to live 
in the open, how to build bridges, 
climb trees and scale mountains; in 
fact, how to read every page of na- 
ture through some form of play, 
game, or well-directed and thought- 
out recreation. 

Nothing so readily meets the needs 
of the country boy as does the Boy 
Scout movement. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained at National 
Headquarters, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City—Edwina Mary Layman, 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





The Boy Scout, Movement In the 
Rural School 


HE rural teacher today must do 
more than teach his classes and 
dismiss pupils at the usual hour, draw 
his salary, attend institutes and teach 


terest to the class work in element- 
ary agriculture, increase your attend- 
ance, and open the way to better 
things. 


However, the Corn Club will not 
furnish you with activities for the 
whole term. What can you do to 
secure these? Simply add the crown- 
ing feature. It will bring the.boys to 
your side at once. Start the Boy 
Seout work in connection with your 
Corn Club. 

Scouting is not military in its na- 
ture. Peace scouting comprises the 
attributes of the colonial frontiers- 
man in the way of resourcefulness 
and self-reliance. We might sum up 
the terms follows: It is educa- 
tional; it stands for good citizenship; 
it engages in peace scouting activi- 
ties; it fosters character building 
through well directed effort; it uses 
every means for development—first 
aid, life saving, manual training, 
teaching, signaling, nature study, 


as 


woodcraft, etc. 








A GROUP OF ALABAMA BOY SCOUTS 
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All over the world the Boy Scout movement is spreading, standing as it does for the highest in moral as well as physical 
development. News dispatches from the European war zone tell of the wonderful services these boys are performing for their 


different countries in assisting in Red Cross work, 
Scout organization is doing a work just as praiseworthy here in our own land. 


at the recent Alabama State Fair. 
they went about their duties, 


ete., and as thrilling 


as these acts of heroism and endurance are, 


the Boy 


The picture shows a number of Scouts on duty 
They won the admiration of all visitors by their alertness and the orderly manner in which 


Over fifty lost children were found and returned to their parents during the Fair, and for this 
service alone they have won a place ": 


in this great 


institution. 





country, and to obey the Scout Law. 

2. To help other people at all times. 

3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight.” 

According to the Scout Law, a 
boy’s honor is to be trusted, he is loy- 
al, he helps others, is a friend to all 
anda brother toevery other Scout, is 
@ protector of girls and women at all 
times and he holds this a_ sacred 
duty ; is courteous, is a friend to an- 
mals, obeys orders, always smiles, 
is thrifty, and his motto is “Be Pre- 
pared.” 

Through its work and play and its 
common interests, the Boy Scout 
Order teaches self-reliance, courage, 
truth, honor, poise, strength of mind 
and body, kindness, patriotism. and 
a combination of book knowledge 
with real life. The boys are taken 
into the woods and taught wood- 
craft, into the fields and taught the 


Sunday school, if he wishes to be 
called successful. 

He must enter into the problems 
which directly touch the boy and girl. 
This means that he must lay aside 
many selfish motives and learn to 
delight in serving others. It means 
that he must become a strong direct- 
ing factor in the community He must 
do much work for which he will re- 
ceive no monetary reward. 

Is it right that the teacher should 
make sacrifices and add to his already 
numerous activities. The future wel- 
fare of the: home and nation answer 
“ves.” But after all, is it so difficult 
to do these things? What can you 
do for the boys? Even in a one, two, 
or three room school you can easily 
secure valuable assistance from the 
Extension Department of your Uni- 
versity in organizing a Corn Club, 
which will be the means of adding in- 


In handling the boys of your school 
in scouting you avoid the cut-and- 
dried schedule of the school room and 
you allow your authority to be felt 
through personality, directorship, and 
comradeship. There will be fostered 
in your boy’s heart a new purpose and 
in his mind a budding consciousness 
that a greater nature-house has come 
to him. 


I hope many will try the 
Scouting and that parents and 
teachers will work together. You 
will find your boys will be led to 
higher and nobler things that follow 
a closer walk with nature, by making 
nature study real. Scouting will do 
this and a great deal more. Bring 
your boys in touch with the principles 
of the Scout law, loyalty, helpfulness, 
kindness, courtesy, thriftiness, brav- 
ery, and cleanliness. 


Boy 


MRS. F, F. S. 


Book Bargains 


Beoks at Half Price 


In connection with your subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive Farmer. 


List No. 1 


_We offer you a one year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive Farmer (new 
or renewal) and your choice of any 
one of the following list of books 
oth for only $1.50. 


One year’s subscription 
books, all for $2. 


POPULAR FICTION 


The Rosary 
Mary Cary 

T. Tembarom 
Coniston 

The Crisis 
The Crossing 
Richard Carvel 
The Sky Pilot 
The Clansman 
Ann Boyd 
Queed 

Hugh Wynne 
Right of Way 
The Harvester 
Freckles 














and two 


The 
The 
The 


Reign of Law 
Little Minister 
Secret Garden 

The Choir Invisible 

The Iron Woman 

A Kentucky Cardinal 
Glengarry School Days 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Honorable Peter Sterling 
Aunt Jane of Kentucky 
Told by Uncle Remus 
To Have and to Hold 
Polly of the Circus 

Bob, Son of Battle 

A Girl of the Limberlost 
The Conquest of Canaaa 
David Harum 

The Man From Glengarry 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 


JUVENILE FICTION 


Poems Every Child Should Know 
Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know 
Heroes Every Child Shoutd Know 





Birds Every Child Should Know 

Songs Every Child Should Know 
Heroines Every Child Should Know 

Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know 
Famous Stories Every Child Should Know 


List No. 2 


We offer you a year’s subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer (new or 





| Aesop's Fables 


|; East Lynne 


renewal) and your choice of any one 


of the following books, both for only 
$1.25. 


A one year’s subscription and two 
books, all for $1.50. 


Abbe Constantin 


Alhambra 
Adam Bede 


Alice in Wonderland 
Andersen's Fairy Tales 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 

Black Beauty Baron Munchausen 
Bride of Lammermoor 

Cast Up By the Sea 

Child’s History of England 

Deerslayer 

Diana of the Crossways 

Donovan Dombey and Son 
Emerson's Essays 


Evangeline Fair Maid of Perth 


] Fifteen Decisive Battles 
| Green Mountain Boys 

| Grimm's Fairy Tales 

| Handy Andy 
| Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates 


Guy Mannering 


Heart of Midlothian 

Henry Esmond 

Heroes and Hero Worship , 

Hiawatha and Evangeline 

House of the Seven Gables 

House of the Wolf 

Hunchback of Notre Dame 

In the Golden Days 

It's Never Too Late to Mend 

Ivanhoe Lamplighter 

Jane Eyre Last Days of Pompeii 
Kenilworth Last of the Mohicans 
Kidnapped Lena Rivers 

Light That Failed Middlemarch 
Marooned Master of Ballantrae 
Micah Clarke Mill On the Floss 
Mosses From an Old Manse 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
Newcomes The Monastery 

Old Curiosity Shop Our Mutual Friend 
Old Mortality Pathfinder 

Oliver Twist Pere Goriot 

Prince of the House of David 

Quentin Durward Phantom Rickshaw 
Recgauntlet Sartor Resartus 
Robinson Crusoe Scottish Chiefs 
Silence of Dean Maitland 

St. Ronan’s Well Sign of the Four 
Story of An African Farm 

fwiss Family Robinson 

Tales From Shakespeare 

Talisman 

Tanglewood Tales 





Tempest and Sunshine 
| Three Musketeers 
Toilars of the Sea 
Tom Brown at Oxford 
Tom Brown's School 
Treasure Island 
Twice Told Tales 
Uncle Tom's Cabin 
| Under the Deodars, 
Vicar of Wakefield 
Water-Babies 
Waverley 
White Company 
Window in Thrums 
Wonder Book 


Days 


and The Gadsbys 





Editor The Progressive Farmer. 


I inclose herewith $.... for a _ full 


year’s subscription to The Progressive 


Farmer and send me the following book: 
Name of book 


Name 


Postoffice 





























| Protect Our th 


3000 Name 





—— 





Visitors to the Goodyear 
factories are always 
impressed with a framed 
sign which confronts 
them at every turn. 

In every room in every 
Goodyear building, hey 
encounter the same 
message: Protect our 
good name. 

It hangs on the walls of all 
the Goodyear branches 
throughout the country, 
and is being adopted by 
tire dealers everywhere 
as an expression of the 
spirit in which their 
business is conducted. 

. We believe that the public 
will be interested in the 
analysis of this simple 
but striking sentiment 
which is published here- 
7. 


TE Robber Co. 
“ee 


Libby 


President 
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TRIPPED to the 

waist, his huge torso 

streaming with 
eweat, a workman 
swings the heavy iron core 
to an iron table, and 
wrenches off a tire which 
has just come steaming 
from the heater. 


His eye falls on the legend 
over his head, and he 
smiles. 

Our good name is also his 
good name. 


The two are intertwined. 

He will protect the one, 
while he subserves the 
other. 


His thoughts are—as they 
should be—chiefly of him- 
self, of his little home, and 
of his family. 


Their good name, his good 
name, our good name—his 
good work will stand 
guard over them all. 

* * * 


Two thousand miles away 
—in Seattle, we will say— 
the same thought, in the 
same simple words. 


An irritating moment has 
arrived—the temptation to 
speak sharply to a cus- 
tomer, to fling a slur at 
unworthy competition. 


The salesman, or the man- 
ager, or whosoever it may 
be, looks up, and the quiet 
admonition meets his eye. 


Protect our good name. 


In a twinkling it smooths 
the wrinkles out of his 
point of view. 


He is himself again—a 
man with a responsibility 
which he could not escape 
if he would; and would 
not, if he could. 

* * 


Back two thousand miles 


again to the factories— 
this time to the experi- 
mental room. 


An alluring chance to save 
—to make more profit by 
skimping, by substitution. 
No one will ever know. 
But—the silent monitor 
repeats its impressive ad- 
monition: 


Protect our good name. 


What chance to compro- 
mise with conscience in 
the presence of that vigi- 
lant guardian? 

* * x 


Thousands of men striving 
to keep a name clean. 


And keeping their own 
names clean in the process. 
* * * 


We Americans, it is said, 
make a god out of busi- 
ness. 


Let the slur stand. 


Whether it be true or not 
—it is true that business is 
our very life. 


Shall it be a reproach to 
us that we try to make 
business as good as busi- 
ness can be made? 
* x * 

Think of this business, 
please, in the light of its 
great animating thought: 


“Protect our good name.” 


We are thinking of you, 
always, when we say it— 
you American millions, 
and you other millions in 
the old world. 

We think of you judging 
us, judging us—by what 
we are, by what we do, by 
what we make. 


We think of tens of thou- 
sands of homes in which 
our name can be made to 








stand for that which is 
worthy and worth while. 


We must not lose your 
good will—we must not 
tarnish our good name, 

e 2 -¢ 


You can call that anything 
you like. 


You can call it business, or 
sentiment, or idealism, or 
nonsense. 

It may be ali of these. 

It may even be that which 
our national critics call 
making a god of business, 
But at least it gives to usa 
motive that is bigger and 
broader and deeper than 
money. : 


It makes thousands of men. 
happier in their work and 
more faithful to it. 


It has made of this busi- 
ness a democracy of united 
thought—a democracy of 
common endeavor—a de- 
mocracy of purpose and 
principle. 
* * *& 

And here is the oddest 
thing of all:— 


The more we live up to 
this “impractical’’ ideal, 
the greater the business 
grows. 


The more we labor for 
the future, the more we 
profit in the present, 


The more we strive for 
character, the greater the 
reward in money. 


The more we put into 
our product, the more we 
take out in sales, 

Perhaps, after all, there is 
more than one sense in 
which it is good to make 
a god out of business. 


We think so. 
And we think you thin’: so. 


* 
, President 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

















